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Nisldds wade NITARIANS have never been gregarious and have 

Nihudicidrebiog ie asl Religion oh never been so well acquainted with each other 

HA Salvation of the World ; as they ought to be. Since the giving up of the 

ge en ob the Wor reeds second service in the churches, and with it the 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. frequent exchange between ministers, we have 

More Helps . 1148 lost something of the good fellowship that we once 
CURRENT TOPICS . 1149 enjoyed. One deplorable result of this lack of acquaint- 
BRR VenHes | ance with one another appears in the almost total ig- 
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norance of what is going on in our best parishes exhibited 
by some of those who are most keenly critical. There 
are churches and ministers that we could name whose 
good works, for instance, in one case have reduced infant 
mortality in the city in which they are situated by one- 
half; in another case workingmen of all classes recognize 
the magnanimity which has made life easier for them 
and their families; in other cases the men and women 
are in direct contact with those who suffer from poverty 
and disease, and are rooting out the causes of these 
things. They make no claim to be reformers, they do 
not cry aloud in the streets; but out of their devotion 
and their activity come the influences which make life 
easier for all who toil and sweeten the spiritual atmos- 
phere for all who suffer wrong. 


ad 


THEY who disparage the great Unitarian conferences 
held at Saratoga Springs, now about a generation ago, 
speak without a knowledge of the facts. The ‘“‘picnic’’ 
features of these meetings were superficial and incidental 
to a great uprising of our people. When twenty-three 
hundred men and women went to Saratoga, they gave 
the Unitarian body a standing it had never had before, 
and in their various deliberations these men and women 
gave new life to the Unitarian Association, created the 
Women’s Alliance, the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and in many ways gave dignity and force to our move- 
ment. Some of the most distinguished men and women 
were in attendance at Saratoga, and it was no mere 
holiday excursion which brought together such menas 
Curtis, Miller, Long, Saltonstall, Wright, the two Hoars, 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


a 
Pror. FERRER has died for his principles and, as the 
majority of those who are of his way of thinking believe, 
not because he had committed any overt criminal act. 
We have no sympathy with assassins, whether in Russia 
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or Spain. Neither have we any sympathy with the 
tyrants who oppress the people. Least of all have we 
any sympathy or respect for the clericalism which in 
Russia and Spain alike hounds men and women to death. 
From all that we can learn Prof. Ferrer was tried and 
condemned with a total absence of what in England and 
America are considered the proper safeguards of justice. 
No witnesses were called, no jury was impanelled, but 
by court-martial he was condemned and by the military 
authorities shot as a rebel against the government. The 
mistake was, as its results have shown, of vast propor- 
tions. The one good result of it that we can foresee is 
the probable eclipse of the clerical power of Spain. 


ed 


THE Congregationalist makes the remarks quoted below 
concerning a statement made by us in answer to the 
direct charge that Unitarianism has no medicine for sin. 
It is not sensitive self-assertion that leads us to affirm 
the excellence of prevention of disease which is now in 
the minds of all who practise the healing art. The 
editor who wrote this paragraph did not know how 
funny he was when he took it for granted that all the 
‘“‘rural churches’’ in the country are Unitarian. We are 
boastful at times, but we make no such claim. He says: 
‘When the Christian Register says in one editorial column, 
‘We should like to put on exhibition for any intelligent jury 
two sets of towns, one of which was all orthodox and 
the other all Unitarian, and abide by the result,’ and 
in another, under the title, ‘Our Rural Churches,’ adds, 
‘A very large proportion of our country churches stand 
locked or are used as barns and storehouses,’ we must 
suppose it is not the latter towns which it proposes to 
suggest to the intelligent jury for comparison. ‘The fact 
is that we like our genial neighbor best when it is not 
scared into sensitive self-assertion by the bugbear of 
orthodoxy.” 

& 

. THE great testimonial to the character and services 

of William H. Baldwin and the remarkable array of 
speakers at the meeting in Tremont Temple last week 
ought to have permanent results in the further en- 
dowment of the Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston, 
of which for forty years he was the president. The 
uusectarian character of the institution was certified by 
the words of such representative men as Dr. Gordon 
and Bishop Lawrence. ‘The Union is the only organi- 
zation of the kind in New England, the only one to 
combine the advantages of a young men’s club with a 
religious home, from which all sectarian tests are ex- 
cluded. It gives a cordial welcome to young men from 
all parts of the country, and gives them opportunities 
for culture of many kinds. In matters of religion it 
helps without interference, making it easy for young 
men to find the churches of their choice, or in the chapel 
of the Union to hear in succession some of the represen- 
tative men of all the Protestant churches. Because un- 
sectarianism is not yet fashionable, the money for the 
uses of the Union has, for the most part, been given 
by Unitarians; but many contributors of other churches, 
recognizing the good work done, have generously helped. 
Now is the time to make further advances and increase 
the capacity of the Union for better work in the future. 


od 


THE Young Men’s Christian Association of Boston, in 
spite of some irrational theological tests and limitations, is 
doing a good work among the thousands of young men who 
- seek to make their way in the life of a great city. Just 
now it is raising a fund of half a million dollars for the 
erection of a new building and the increase of its capacity 
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for service. We have only good wishes for the enter- 
prise, but we are asked by Unitarians who are impor- 
tuned to give as to their duty in the matter. There are, 
first and last, very few good enterprises under any direc- 
tion, sectarian or otherwise, that do not ask and receive 
aid from Unitarians. This is as it should be. The only 
condition that we would make relates to the Young 
Men’s Christian Union which is straitened for lack of 
room and money. If the gifts of Unitarians to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association reduces by so much 
the money given to the Young Men’s Christian Union, 
we should say that the giving was a mistake. The day 
will come when all these sectarian limitations will fall 
and the good work will go on for the benefit of Jew and 
Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, alike. Meanwhile, it 
is the duty of Unitarians to maintain the institution 
which represents unsectarianism in public service. 


The Secret of Personal Religion. 

Among the critics of President Eliot’s “Religion of 
the Future,’ the editors of the Congregationalist, the 
Western Christian Advocate, and two or three others, have 
taken an attitude in pleasing and striking contrast to 
that assumed by many religious editors who pride them- 
selves upon their orthodoxy. In a recent issue one of 
the editors of the Congregationalist shows that he is not 
satisfied with Dr. Eliot’s statement, and in fair and tem- 
perate language sets forth what seems to him to be the 
central fact of Christianity and the main source of the 
devout life. 

In order to make it certain that we do no injustice to 
this statement, which is made under the heading, ‘‘What 
this Religion Lacks,’’ we quote the paragraph in full:— 

“To the great majority of Christians the meaning of 
their religion is simply expressed by describing them as 
believers in Christ. Through him they know God and 
love him. His incarnation, life among men, death on 
the cross, resurrection, and constant intercession for them 
have become abiding elements of their experience. Be- 
cause Jesus Christ has been revealed in their experience, 
they have entered on a newlife. They believe their sins 
are forgiven, they pursue a new ideal, they rest confi- 
dently on the love and mercy of God, and look forward 
to eternal life with him, having that inward testimony 
of the Holy Spirit which is an earnest of their inheritance. 
This vital personal relation to Jesus Christ is the heart 
of Christianity. Through him God manifested himself 
in the flesh; through being received into most intimate 
fellowship with him we have access to God our Father; 
sustained by him we stand upright in the midst of temp- 
tations to wrong ourselves and dishonor our God; in- 
spired by him we serve men in his name, as we would not 
and could not do without him; through our intimate re- 
lations with him we realize visions of manhood exalted 
into the divine likeness, and ever see nobler visions be- 
yond of lifting human society up to the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. To the believers in 
Christ he is supreme, No other name can be placed 
beside his. He is the Redeemer of mankind. This is 
the pervading conviction of the New Testament. It 
fails to find expression in President Eliot’s lecture, 
though the spirit of Christ is not absent from it.” 

We wish now as gently, as reverently, and in as 
friendly a manner as possible, to answer this challenge 
with a thorough-going denial of its adequacy, whether 
as a statement of evangelical religion or as an exposure 
of the lack either in President Eliot’s address or in the 
Unitarianism of which it is commonly regarded as an 
exposition. Our affirmation is that the devout life is 
identical, in so far as it is attained, whether in Jonathan 
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Edwards or William Ellery Channing, in Lyman Beecher 
or Theodore Parker, in James Martineau and Charles 
Carroll Everett, or in Theodore Cuyler and Dr. Withrow. 
It would be possible in this statement, quoted from the 
Congregationalist, by changing a few phrases to make 
it identical with the declaration of faith made, for in- 
stance, by such a devout soul as James Martineau who, 
by every device of logic, rhetoric, and denial, set aside, 
as the present writer heard him do in London, every 
shred and shadow of the doctrines of the pre-existence 
of Christ and his mediatorial office, through which alone 
men have access to the Father. In illustration of this 
fact it is only necessary to quote a.sentence from a later 
number of the Congregationalist, in which Washington 
Gladden tells the story of his early religious experience 
and strivings after the joy of conversion. He says: 
“It was not until my eighteenth year that a clear-headed 
minister lifted me out of this pit, and made me see that 
it was perfectly safe to trust the Heavenly Father’s 
love for me and walk straight on in the ways of service, 
waiting for no raptures, but doing his will as best I knew 
it, and confiding in his friendship.’’ This declaration is 
in full accord with one which might have been made by 
Theodore Parker or by any typical Unitarian to-day. 
There is an aspect of the case which commonly escapes 
notice and comment because certain forms of speech 
have become so familiar that we take it for granted that 
they represent facts of experience. When a devout 
worshipper asserts, as a fact of his recent experience, 
that he has just come from a personal interview with 
the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom he has told the story of 
his needs and from whom he has received personal as- 
.surances of comfort and forgiveness, most of the people 
who hear him take it for granted that he is speaking in 
metaphors. He is using figures of speech. No one 
would be more surprised than the man who makes such 
a profession if, in his morning prayer or evening devo- 
tions, he was conscious that Jesus Christ had spoken to 
him in person. Phillips Brooks was the only man we 
ever met who seemed to be speaking of a reality, when he 
said in substance, ‘‘I know Jesus and he knows me, and 
we talk together face to face.” 

He who had such a demonstration of the existence of 

a spiritual world surrounding our own, and from which 
came messages and constant assurances of a living pres- 
ence like that of Jesus, would be a fool to doubt the 
truth of immortality, to seek for any evidences of inter- 
course between the quick and the dead, or to take any 
interest in the researches of the Psychical Society, 
and yet some of otir orthodox friends have been among 
the most eager investigators and students of such 

phenomena. 

Another statement we have to make which may sound 


unkind, and yet, because it is true, we are compelled to . 


make it. We have had a lifelong acquaintance with 
free thinkers of the most pronounced type and with or- 
thodox people of the most devout temperament. Among 
our intimate friends in past years we could number 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and Roman Catholics, 
and others of different folds. We have known also 
Unitarians of many kinds, together with Buddhists, 
Brahmins, and Confucians, and we are bound to affirm 
that by their daily walk and conversation it would be 
impossible to select from a miscellaneous company 
those who claimed to have personal relations with Jesus 
Christ, and those who sought direct access to the Father 
of life, from whom, as they believe, cometh every good 
and perfect gift. If this tremendous assertion of per- 
sonal relations with Jesus Christ were true, it would be 
like the statement that some saint had proof of the cred- 
ibility of our gospel narratives, because the Angel 
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Gabriel had appeared to him and testified that these 
things had occurred as stated, and that the narrative 
was written by divine inspiration. This experience 
would be similar to that which is claimed in the para- 
graph cited above, as something that sets the orthodox 
Christian apart from all the rest of the world. We 
know, of course, that our Roman Catholic brethren be- 
live in apparitions of the Virgin Mary and her divine 
Son. We know also that the claim is not justified by 
any superior sanctity in the lives of Roman Catholics; 
but our Congregational editor would be ready enough 
to set these records aside, while claiming, as we think 
inconsistently, something akin to these things as an 
essential experience of the Christian life. 


The Salvation of the World. 


Greater than the dreams of Alexander or Napoleon 
is the enterprise of ‘‘saving the world,’’—an enterprise 
that is born of religion. In the minds of many people 
the salvation of the world is identical with the endeavor 
to bring the people of the world to be of one religion. 
Many minds are full of hope for the achievement of this 
latter enterprise, believing that the whole human race 
will become Christian. 

Sometimes the enthusiasm for this enterprise leads 
to great optimism as to its speedy achievement. We 
hear sometimes the slogan, ‘“‘The World for Christ in 
this generation.”’ As a programme for quickly accom- 
plishing this stupendous task, the endeavor has been very 
seriously made to enlist Christian people in activity in 
the project of “every Christian every year bringing to 
Christ one person who is not a Christian.”’ 

This last proposition is simple in statement and looks 
plausible. And the imagination of any one who is quick 
at figures can be fired by the great vista that it opens up. 
If in 1910 every Christian converted a non-Christian to 
Christianity, the number of Christians would be double 
what it is this year. If in 1911 all these should convert 
each one a non-Christian, the number of Christians would 
be four times what it is now. The year 1912 would see 
eight times as many as the present year; 1913, sixteen 
times as many; 1914, thirty-two times as many; 1915, 
sixty-four times as many. The next year the number 
is to be multiplied by 128; the next year, by 256; the 
next, by 512; thenext, by 1,024. Thus, in this arithmeti- 
cal progression, taking ten steps multiplies our original 
number by more than a thousand. It is easily seen that 
such a programme, applied to Christianizing the world, 
would, if successful, accomplish the task before the year 
1920! 

Ge aytis aside all questions of the possibility of doing 
the thing, imagine it done. Picture the world as it 
would exist ten years hence,—all humanity Christian, 
every individual in the world “‘saved’’! Would the 
salvation of the world be accomplished? How much 
happier, how much better, how much more religious 
would the world be! How much nearer would the king- 
dom of God be; or would it be fully established in the 
earth? 

The serious defect of this programme—and indeed 
of much of the effort actually being made for Christianiz- 
ing the world—is the failure to realize the meaning of 
the relationships of life. These plans and labors are in- 
dividualistic. They assume that men are to be saved 
one by one, that whether a man is saved or not is a per- 
sonal matter. Then these plans are founded on a 
despair of the world: men are to be saved out of the 
world. It is assumed that the world is going the way of 
destruction, and that all who are not snatched away by 
“salvation’’ go the same way. 
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The salvation of the world is a radically different 
matter. Much, indeed, of the world is going to waste, 
and great streams of human life fail of being utilized. 
But the individualism which lets a man believe that he 
is ‘‘saved’”’ when he has severed human ties and is con- 
tented to go alone to heaven, is the greatest barrier 
between religion and life’s deepest need. Men are to be 
saved into the world and into life, saved into strong 
relationships with their fellows. 

When a person saves something, a friend may ask, 
“For what are you saving that?’’ And the answer to 
the question ‘“‘For what?’’ is the key to the whole situa- 
tion. For what are men saved? For what is the world 
saved? Men are saved not for a distant heaven, but for 
humanity. Much of this material world is going to 
waste, and it ought to be saved for the human race, Men 
must irrigate wide areas of arid land and of barren life. 
The swamps of stagnation and of ignorance are to be 
drained. The area of knowledge is to be widened. 
Diseases which waste life are to be subdued,—yellow 
fever, tuberculosis, the bubonic plague, meningitis, all 
the forms of disease that ravage humanity. Here is 
fearful loss, and salvation will not be accomplished till 
all this ceases to be! Prejudice, superstition, race 
hatred and all things which separate men are to be 
crowded out as men come nearer together in brotherhood. 

The time comes slowly, but it comes, when the ma- 
terials and the forces of the world shall be put to use, 
when all the capacity for good in humanity shall be 
utilized, when war and ignorance and disease shall no 
longer cause life to’ be “‘lost.’”’ The wasting of the 
strength and the beauty and the life and the spiritual power 
of the world and of the human family shall cease. When 
the year 1920 comes, it is infinitely more to be desired 
that some progress shall have been made toward these 
results than that, in the terms of an arithmetical pro- 
gression, the individuals of the world shall have been 
superficially “Christianized.”’ 


American Cnitarian Association. 


More Helps. 


In this column last week I wrote of the resources which 
the Committee on the Improvement of Church Music 
have been able to put at the disposal of our congrega- 
tions, and also of the new Lecture List which will enable 
the officers of our clubs and Alliances to make judicious 
selection of possible speakers and lecturers. I am led to 
review some other resources of the National Association 
which are available for the use of our ministers and 
churches. Parish officers and ministers in our democratic 
constituency change with such rapidity that it may be not 
untimely to remind our fellow-workers of the helps in their 
local work which they might find at the national head- 
quarters. 

I. Libraries:. At the headquarters at 25 Beacon Street 
are (1) the Book Room, for the sale of all the books needed 
by our ministers and by people interested in religious and 
ethical subjects; (2) the Reading Room, provided with 
all the denominational and religious papers and many 
other periodicals; (3) the Reference Library, contain- 
ing some 3,000 volumes descriptive of the history and 
development of the Unitarian movement, and the files 
of all the denominational periodicals and reports; (4) 
the Loan and Circulating Library of some 500 volumes, 
which are at the service of ministers, the members of 
our congregations, and the Post-office Mission corre- 
spondents; (5) the Social Service Library of 100 care- 
fully selected volumes, from which books can be bor- 
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rowed by accredited people who are especially interested 
in the philanthropic and civic opportunities of the 
churches; (6) the sets of lantern slides which illus- 
trate Unitarian history. All of these resources are more 
or less used, but all of them might be much more fre- 
quently used. Those who wish to purchase books should 
address the Unitarian Book Room. Books from the 
loan library can be obtained by applying to the clerk 
of the Women’s Alliance; books from the Social Service 
library, by addressing the secretary of the Department 
of Social and Public Service; and arrangements for the 
use of the slides can be made with the president’s sec- 
retary. 

II. The Card Catalogues, maintained at headquarters, 
might be made more serviceable .by alert parish. com- 
mittees and ministers. These are: (1) a catalogue of 
our churches, with the list of their ministers with dates 
of settlement and dismissal; (2) a catalogue of the 
gifts of all the churches for the national work, arranged 
chronologically so that any one can see just how the gifts 
of each individual church increase or diminish; (3) a 
catalogue of the ministers of our fellowship, with the 
statistics of their professional preparation and service. . 

III. The Free Tracts are abundantly, used, and. the 
demand for them this fall has obliged the publication 
agent to employ additional help in the shipping-room. 
It is curious to observe, however, that comparatively 
few of our churches maintain active Post-office Missions. 
Too large a proportion of the tract distribution goes 
direct from headquarters to individual inquirers. It 
would be more healthy if the channels of distribution 
were more wide-spread and if every one of our churches 
was active in the endeavor to diffuse our principles. 
The publications of the Association ought also to find 
larger channels of distribution through the ministers 
and members of our churches, and particularly the 
hymn books and service books published by the Asso- 
ciation deserve the study and consideration of parish 
committees. There is no excuse for any of our churches 
if it puts up with shabby and inadequate aids to public 
worship. ; 

IV. The Reports of Special Committees from time to 
time appointed by the Association are of permanent 
value. The Unitarian Hand Book, for instance, gives 
all the needed information and suggestion about ,the 
efficient organization of our free churches. Here any 
minister or parish committee can discover the methods 
of business administration of a parish which have been 
proved good in long experience, or the ways of organiz- 
ing the auxiliary societies, and the best habits of con- 
gregational worship. There is again no excuse for any 
church in our order which has an inefficient Sunday- 
school or Women’s Alliance or Young People’s Union, 


_a shiftless business administration, or a slack habit of 


public worship, except peculiar local conditions, con- 
servatism, or incompetency. The Report of the Com- 
mittee on Plans for Churches gives the needed advice to 
societies that wish to build inexpensive and attractive 
churches. The Report of the Committee on Covenants 
discloses the habit of our churches in regard to the or- 
ganization of a church for spiritual efficiency, and makes 
recommendations which, if adopted, would certainly in- 
crease the usefulness and influence of many a parish. 
The Report of the Committee on Country Churches tells 
how our opportunities can best be utilized in rural com- 
munities. The ‘Ten Spokes in the Wheel of Progress,’” 
issued by the Publicity Department, .contains many 
valuable suggestions for the improvement. of local en- 
deavor. tin aanteeee 

V. The Lectures given under the auspices of the Tuck- 
erman School deserve wider attention in our churches 
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within fifty miles of Boston. Here is an opportunity for 
ministers and Sunday-school teachers to refresh and re- 
inforce their work. If I were a parish minister within 
the reach of this opportunity, I should see to it that, if 
possible, every teacher in my Sunday-school took ad- 
vantage of these stimulating helps to efficient service; 
and I should try to find out some young people in my 
congregation who would look forward to the new pro- 
fession of parish assistant and seek the equipment that 
the Tuckerman School affords. The school is doing 
now an admirable and enlarging work, but its resources 
are available for a much’ larger number of students, 
both in the regular courses or for the special lectures. 
Let us not forget or neglect these sources of supply 
and power which are thus put at the disposal of all the 
churches. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics, 


Toxro read a chapter in the history of the conquest 
of Korea, last Tuesday, when it received the news that 
Prince Ito had been assassinated by a Korean patriot 
at Harbin, whither the Japanese statesman had gone 
to confer with the Russian minister of finance, M. 
Kokovsoff, on the Russo-Japanese railroad situation in 
Manchuria. Prince Ito, who by common consent is the 
ablest diplomat and administrator his country has yet 
produced, gained much of the honors of the evening of 
his life by his services in the Japanization of Korea. The 
story of the first two or three years of Japan’s occupa- 
tion of the Korean Peninsula has not yet been written. 
That it will contain many crimson pages may be safely 
‘assumed, if the complaints of Koreans are to be credited 
even after a liberal discount has been made. All that 
Japanese bayonets accomplished in Korea has been done 
with the approval of Prince Ito, as resident general 
at Seoul. The hand that struck him down at Harbin 
was guided by the outraged feeling of a nation trodden 
into the dust by alien masters. 


rd 


WHILE the Japanese Honorary Commission of business 
men, bankers, and journalists are making their remark- 
able tour of the.United States and observing at first 
hand the industrial, educational, and financial organiza- 
tion of the country, a stray paragraph in the daily press 
conveys the significant reminder from Washington that 
Japanese enterprise is fast driving American cotton goods 
from the Chinese-markets. It is pointed out, in this 
anonymous statement from the national capital, that the 
textile industry in the South is suffering severely from 
Japanese competition in the Far East. Color is lent to 
this warning by statistical data which show that a few 
years ago the South sent to China low-grade cotton goods 
amounting to $25,000,000 a year, that for the first 
eight. months of the present year that item was re- 
duced to $8,000,000, and that for the same period the 
goods of similar grade sent to Japan were valued at the 
microscopic total of $10,140. The Japanese Honorary 
Commissioners are studying the industries of America 
with the avowed purpose of discovering just what prod- 
ucts of this country may be bought advantageously by 
Japan. 

st 

AN emphatic echo of the world-wide agitation that 
followed the recent execution of Francisco Ferrer at 
Barcelona was heard at Madrid on October 19, when 
the government whose act had evoked an unprecedented 
chorus of international protests fell from power amidst 
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dramatic circumstances. The Maura cabinet, what- 
ever the technical causes of its downfall, went out of 
office because it had taken a step which was widely de- 
nounced in practically every civilized community in the 
Old World and the New, as a crime against humanity 
and a judicial murder. The new cabinet, with Sefior 
Moret y Prendergast at its head, promised, almost im- 
mediately after it had taken up the reins of administra- 
tion, that one of its earliest acts will be the publication 
of the full text of the proceedings of the court-martial 
which convicted Sefior Ferrer, and of a recapitulation 
of the administrative measures which hurried him to 
his death before the walls of the fortress of Montjuich. 
Premier Prendergast also pledged himself to restore the 
suspended constitutional guarantees in Catalonia and 
elsewhere. 
mS 


In the mean while, a less aggressive Spanish policy is 
foreshadowed even on the Riffian littoral, where Sefior 
Maura came upon the obstacles which have brought 
about an impressive series of events in Spain. The new 
cabinet, it is announced, will conduct the operations 
about Melilla with sufficient energy to demonstrate 
Spain’s ability to restore peace on the borders of her 
African possession. At the same time, the friends of 
peace are assured, every effort will be made to conciliate 
wherever conciliation may be possible. Sefior Prender- 
gast is evidently of the opinion that Spain has had enough 
war, and that the true aim of statesmanship must be 
not to extend the scope of the operations in order to 
seize shadowy opportunities for problematic conquests, 
but to adjust the situation, so far as may be possible, 
without an actual sacrifice of the legitimate interests of 
the country. It is apparent, too, that the new premier 
has the strong support of the Spanish people. 


ra 


THE usual assurances of pacific intent were officially 
given at both Rome and St. Petersburg last Monday, 
in explanation of the visit which the czar paid on that 
day to King Victor Emmanuel at Racconigi, Italy. An 
external view of the exchange of civilities between the 
sovereigns furnishes an unlimited field for speculation. 
The manner of the czar’s arrival upon Italian territory 
was in itself significant, inasmuch as Nicholas Il. ex- 
tended his route by more than 1,800 miles in order to 
avoid setting foot upon Austrian soil during the jour- 
ney. That circumstance lent an air of probability to 
the predictions that the royal and imperial meeting had 
to do with the discussion of plans to devise a check upon 
the further progress of Austria in the Balkans. Austrian 
aggression in the Near East in the past year has been re- 
garded with equal distrust at St. Petersburg and at Rome, 
despite the diplomatic fiction that Italy is Austria’s ally 


in the triple alliance. 
A 


A FEATURE of the czar’s visit to Racconigi were the 
elaborate precautions which the Italian government 
took to guard against any attempt upon the life or the 
dignity of the imperial guest. An army of almost 
25,000 men were employed to guard the comings and the 
goings of the Russian monarch. In addition, the full 
resources of the government at Rome were concentrated 
upon the task of suppressing the hydra head of anarchism 
and socialism during the international festivities. Sig- 
nificantly enough, no public expression of hostility to 
the most absolute government in Christendom occurred 
in the hot-bed of opposition to government in any form. 
All Italy seemed to realize that the czar had come to 
confer with the king as to ways and means of barring 
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Austria’s progress. ‘That in itself was enough to insure 
Nicholas II. against insult or violence, for Italy has not 
yet forgotten the Garibaldian epoch nor the years of 
Austrian oppression that preceded that struggle for 
unification. Neither has Italy forgotten that part of 
its territory upon which the Austrian boot still presses 
with crushing weight. 
ot 


THE ‘‘White Slave” issue was injected in a spectacular 
manner into the municipal campaign in New York at the 
beginning of the week, by the publication, in a popular 
magazine, of a detailed review of the development of 
immorality in the metropolis and of the shameful traffic 
which panders to it. This traffic, it is charged by the 
author of the article, Mr. George Kibbe Turner, has been 
fostered by Tammany for purposes of revenue until the 
city of New York has been placed in the unenviable 
position of being the international centre of the ‘‘white 
slave” trade. The anti-Tammany organs in New York— 
and they include practically the entire daily press of 
the city—took up the revelaiions, whatever they may be 
worth, with an energy which added materially to the 
animus of the campaign and gave promise of developing 
an effective opposition to Justice Gaynor and his asso- 
ciates on the Democratic ticket. The presentation of 
the issue, however, offered the possibility of a reaction 
in favor of Tammany, inasmuch as the writer of the re- 
markable article ascribed the nefarious business almost 
exclusively to the Jews—a racial accusation which may 
have its effect upon the Jewish vote next Tuesday. 


Brevities, 


Dr. C. W. Eliot is an all-around man who is abundantly 
able to maintain himself without fighting any battles 
in self-defence. 


A ‘diamond room” is to be installed in a Western 
hotel. Rooms will cost fifty dollars a day, and meals 
will be served for twenty dollars each. 


The second coming of Christ is still an article of faith 
cherished by millions of Christians who say little about 
it because fanatics have made the subject unpopular. 


At its nearest approach Mars was 13,000,000 miles 
away, If we could fly in that direction, at the vote of 
1,000 miles a day the journey to the planet could be made 
in 13,000 days. 


In spite of the example of some excellent friends and 
the maledictions of some advocates of the spelling re- 
form, we never look at the word ‘‘thru’’ without the 
feeling that it is common and vulgar. 


“Give us a magnanimous thought,”’ is the cry of the 
people who are awake, who know of their deficiencies 
and defects, and wish to be lifted out of their sordid 
surroundings by the power of a new and inspiring truth. 


Many people think that modern science and the doc- 
trine of evolution are understood and accepted by all 
intelligent people. Nothing could be more untrue. 
Not one person in a hundred is convinced that the old 
Biblical theories were not correct. 


If Mrs. Stetson and her Christian Scientist fellow- 
workers in New York have been teaching and healing 
by false methods, how about the persons healed? The 
success of these people was great. Were their patients 
healed by a delusion, and will they now relapse when 
their healers are repudiated? 
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Letters to the Editor. 


B. Y. M..C. A. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I am daily asked by representative Unitarians for 
advice about the support which they might give to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. .The immediate 
pressure of these inquiries is due to the fact that a can- 
vass is being made in Boston to raise half a million of 
dollars for a new building for the Association. 

I cannot assume to judge of the obligations resting 
upon my fellow-workers, but I deem it just to remind 
them that the Young Men’s Christian Association is al- 
most the only great public organization which now con- 
ditions its voting membership upon assent to theo- 
logical dogmas. Unitarians are excluded from active 
membership, not because they are undesirable citizens, 
but because they dare to say that they no longer believe 
certain doctrines, once widely accepted, but not in ac- 
cord with the best modern thought and conduct. Has 
not the time come for great public enterprises like the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to cease to require 
that its administrators shall all be members of Evan- 
gelical Protestant churches? It is a testimony to the 
generous tolerance and public spirit of Unitarians that 
many of them are making liberal contributions to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Boston, in spite 
of the fact that they are excluded from membership; 
but it is to be hoped that the spirit of chivalry, if not 
of expediency and of adaptation to modern conditions, 
may suggest to the Association that the time has come 
to amend its archaic constitution. S. A. Hiren 


A Forerunner of Eliot. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In view of the discussion aroused by President Eliot’s 
recent utterances on natural religion, it is interesting 
to recall that ideas very similar were put forth in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Nature’s Theology,” published in 
1867 by Gerrit Smith. Mr. Smith was the largest land- 
owner in Western New York, and gave away to poor 
men more than a thousand farms. He was a distin- 
guished philanthropist, an anti-slavery man, an advo- 
cate of temperance, of equal rights for women, and many 
other reforms, and, in his later years, a strong upholder 
of natural theology. He wrote: ‘‘How heaven-high 
above its present condition and character would human- 
ity have been if, when Jesus began his ministry of light 
and love, there had been the present progress in astron- 
omy and geology for that ministry to blend with! In 
unavoidable adaptation to their petty and fanciful 
universe, the early Christians adopted, and in part con- 
structed, a petty and fanciful theology The dif- 
ference between nature as seen in the first century and 
as seen in the nineteenth is no greater than the differ- 
ence between a theology constructed to harmonize 
with what is now known of nature, and therefore of 
the God of nature, and the theology current before 
Copernicus.... How much longer must this theo- 
logical trash be allowed to abuse our patience! How 
much longer must the darkness and the myths of the 
past be allowed to shut out the light and facts of the 
present! How much longer must men and women 
be required to get into children’s clothes!... A mis- 
erable world this has ever been because the theologies 
have ever kept religion under. A happy world will 
it be when a science-enlightened religion shall get these 
theologies under, The triumph is sure. The one true 
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_religion—the religion of nature and reason, the religion 


which Jesus loved and lived—will yet get these soul- 
shrivelling and man-crushing theologies under her feet 
and out of the world.” ALS. NB! 


Che National Conference. 


The Development of Unitarianism as seen in its Motives. 


BY REV. WILLIAM C. GANNETT. D.D. 

The subject invites us to consider the development 
of Unitarianism as seen in four phases of its ‘‘Motive.” 
It will be a somewhat familiar story, since I shall limit 
our glance to Unitarianism in America as that which 
most concerns us. 

i 


It is a history just a little over a hundred years old. 
For this faith of ours, after a fifty years’ embryonic 
growth within the old, established Congregational 
Church of the forefathers of New England,—a growth 
marked by increasing toleration, increasing dislike of 
creeds, increasing tendency to reduce them to a few 
fundamentals and to phrase them in short Bible words,— 
emerged into vision and name and consciousness about 
1800. If we wish a birth-date, the year 1805 answers 
best, because of certain events that happened that year. 
The next ten years saw an orthodox muster of forces, with, 
on the part of the liberals, a typical ‘‘Broad Church”’ 
silence. In 1815 came the onset, the orthodox charging 
the liberals with bad faith in keeping this pulpit silence. 
Then young Channing opened his lips, making plain the 
religious motive of the previous silence, but also now 
making plain his Unitarian opinions. The battle was 
on, and it raged fifteen years. Within those years came 
the two set debates of the Unitarian controversy, and 
Channing himself preached his two famous sermons 
interpreting Unitarianism,—that of Baltimore, that of 
New York,—and a hundred and twenty-five parishes in 
Eastern Massachusetts, the very homesteads of faith 
of our Puritan forefathers, split in two,—a hot, bitter 
controversy, with pamphlets and Bible texts and dis- 
comforting epithets flying about. But by 1835 it was 
over, and the new sect; ‘‘Unitarianism,”’ was settling 
down in its wnpromised land. 

And what was the ‘‘motive’’ during this period,—the 
original motive of Unitarianism? Protest. It was a pro- 
test of reason and conscience against the unreason and 
mal-ethics of the hard-and-fast Calvinism that ruled 
supreme at the time in the churches. I will not describe 
that Calvinism. It must be hunted for now to be found 
in New England. When found, it is as a ‘‘paganism,”’ 
a hamlet survival. All liberal orthodoxy everywhere, 
and no little of illiberal orthodoxy to-day, is outspokenly 
freed from it. Our Unitarian fathers were simply the 
liberal orthodox in the early spring of the last century,— 
a premature blossoming on the Congregational tree. And 
their Unitarianism was but the religious side of an early 
American ‘‘culture’’?’ movement that in our days, of 
course, has spread far and wide. To be more precise, 
it was a Harvard College movement: nearly every one 
of those hundred and twenty-five divided parishes lay 
within a radius of forty miles from the president’s house 
at Cambridge. Where Harvard influence had not reached, 
the new Unitarianism did not go. When the accumula- 
tion of liberalized Harvard material was exhausted, as 
it was within fifteen years, Unitarianism suddenly ceased 
to widen its bounds. 

A protest of reason and conscience. The¥essential 
primary faith of Unitarianism is not its thought of God. 
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but its thought of man,—the Dignity of Human Nature. 
It is faith in the Soul, in the Self. ‘‘Total depravity,” 
then, an impossibility! Those Massachusetts folk knew 
themselves better than that! But, as theology is only 
psychology read into the heavens, the dignity of human 
nature at once read dignity, worth, into the divine nat- 
ure. God became really a ‘‘Father’’; and at once, 
of necessity, such doctrines as Predestination to Hell, 
Eternal Punishment, Vicarious Atonement as commonly 
conceived, and all ideas of supreme Justice as using, and 
needing, such instruments as these to fulfil itself—in a 
word, the whole scheme of Christian Salvation—began 
to vanish like fog when the sun rises over it. And more, 
the sun in the human soul and this God in the heavens 
were felt to be essentially one, as the old psalm, the 
nineteenth, tried to hint. Soul and God one in their 
nature,—that was Channing’s great doctrine, his one 
sublime idea, as he called it,—‘‘One sublime idea has 
taken hold of my mind: it is the greatness of the soul, 
its divinity, its union with God by spiritual likeness.” 
Honor to Channing, praise to his eyes, even if that native 
New England vision of his were fore-visioned by early 
Church Fathers, as theirs by the Plato and Stoics of old! 

Man and God one! The character of God was far more 
important then the question of his Unity or Tri-unity; 
but this question also became part of the Unitarian 
protest against unreason. Jesus was a perfect man, 
and perhaps more than man, but he could not be the 
One Only God—unless there were two. And Jesus was 
at his best in the Sermon on the Mount rather than in 
the Gospel of John. Miracle was miracle to those early 
Unitarians, and revelation revealed what reason could 
not discover; but, with man and God one, no revelation 
for them might contradict reason to be true. Character 
in man was the supreme good of earth, and, if so, the best 
passport to heaven, whatever church doctrines might 
hold. Love of God and love of man were just what 
Jesus called them,—the two ‘‘great commandments.” 
The Good Samaritan was the type of the Brother, and the 
prophecy of citizenship in the realized kingdom of heaven. 
The story of the Prodigal Son, while it showed what sin 
was, showed also what repentance could do and the 
certainty of forgiveness, with nothing about the good 
brother’s vicarious punishment as its price. 

Such was the Protest, outlined in affirmative terms. 
Witness that it was this, and that this was the Uni- 
tarian ‘‘motive’’; and witness of its effect can be abun- 
dantly gathered from the gratitude of the more generous 
orthodox liberals of to-day!—such men as Newton and 
Gordon and Gladden,—according to whom it was the 
Unitarian protest that restored the Fatherhood to God, 
the Brotherhood to Jesus, the Sonship to human nature, 
the divinity to righteous, the nobility to the Bible. 
Were there time, I could give the quotations, and they 
would be glad to have me. To have done that is worth 
living, and, if need, dying for,—the fate that is prophesied 
for us by some of these same generous friends. So 
much as to the first phase of our ‘‘motive.” 


ne 


And now thirty years had gone by. It was 1835, 
we will say. There followed a period of crystallization, 
if not of stagnancy. Protest continued, of course, but 
the conflict was over, and organization of the new body— 
of its churches, its central Association, its ecclesiastic 
machinery, its periodicals, its philanthropies, its doc- 
trines—became natural and necessary. Organization, 
Consolidation,—this was the ‘‘motive”’ during the second 
generation of Unitarianism. The fathers had fought a 
brave fight, and now they must hold the ground gained. 
The new ism must be clearly defined and well fortified. 
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Not quite that the ultimate truth had been reached, 
but the bad-lands of orthodoxy were passed, and there 
was not much left of the terra incognita of religion ahead, 
and Andrews Norton’s principles of Bible criticism pointed 
the sure way to the pole. Noble men, gracious women, 
pious, ethical, philanthropic, were in the lead. The 
Unitarian parishes were little garden plots of peace and 
good-will and kindly social endeavor. In personal 
character, in intellectual culture, as culture was then 
known in America, in unselfish living, Unitarianism has 
probably never anywhere worn a more beautiful aspect 
than during that second generation of what its non- 
lovers called, with genealogical and geographical accu- 
racy, ‘‘the Boston religion.” 

Suddenly there was a rift in the lute, and the music 
was jatred. Within this little consolidating body a 
new Protest was felt to be rising,—‘‘Transcendentalism”’ 
its name. Promptly, a ‘‘Thus far, and no farther!” 
was heard from the Unitarian leaders. What though 
the Soul and the God were one, were they so much one 
that his name should be called ‘‘Over-Soul,’’ and that 
universal ‘‘intuition’’ should oust the specific ‘‘revela- 
tion,’ and ‘‘miracle’”’? become but a marvel, and Jesus 
a ‘‘one man true to what is in you and me’’? What 
though the logic of Unitarian principles was for freedom 
and progress, was Christianity to have so much more 
that was ‘‘transient’’ than Unitarians had realized? 
Did the religion of Jesus depend not at all on the au- 
thority of Jesus? Was it a question of no Bible rather 
than of interpretation of Bible, and was Holy Scripture 
to broaden to mere holy literature? Radicalism like 
this should not be confounded with true Unitarianism, 
said most of the men who had stood together in the pro- 
test against orthodoxy. And so the new Protest in its 
turn was feared and opposed and virtually disfellow- 
shipped by the consolidating Protestants of the yester- 
day’s movement. Norton named it ‘‘the latest form of 
Infidelity.” ‘‘Was Emerson pantheist or atheist?” 
debated the ministers. ‘‘Non-Christian” he was, at 
least, and of course. Channing deplored the attempt 
to separate Christianity from its Teacher, but ‘‘ever 
young for liberty,”’ deplored as much the halt in his fol- 
lowers,—began to say, ‘“‘I am little of a Unitarian,’’— 
sent ‘love to Mr. Parker,’’—and died ardently prophesy- 
ing a purified Christianity. Emerson quickly withdrew. 
Ripley ceased to debate and began to ‘‘Brook-farm.’’ 
Theodore Parker noisily resisted for a while. All in 
vain. Unitarianism settled down into an ‘‘orthodoxy”’ 
of. its own,—Channing’s word for it,—and peace reigned 
again. 

It was the tragedy in little that happened in large in 
the Protestant movement of Luther’s day. For our- 
selves of to-day, made wise by studies in evolution, it 
is the part of wisdom to recognize in such tragedies much 
for pity, something for warning, little for rebuke, noth- 
ing for scorn,—nothing for scorn, at least, which always 
in matters religious is spiritual suicide. Consolidation 
belongs to Nature’s process of growth,—but consoli- 
dation may have tragical consequences. 
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The close of the war brought a third motive into ac- 
tion,—Church Extension. A missionary heart began 
to beat in the little body. The land, baptized anew into 
liberty, was ready now, it was hoped, for the Unitarian 
gospel. Dr. Bellows startled the sleeping parishes with 
a summons to rise and turn ‘‘the Boston religion” into 
“the Liberal Church of America’; and the West was 
the wide mission-field waiting white for the harvest. 
At the word this National Conference of ours sprang into 
being. 
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And, on the instant, while drawing the first long 
breaths of organization, it was found that, after all, 
the spirit of protest had not been exorcised. How could 
it be? There are three things which keep religion a 
fixity,—a creed, a prayer-book, a rigid church govern- 
ment,—and not even these can do it forever. But Uni- 
tarianism had neither of the three. Their absence is 
what has kept Unitarianism a ‘‘movement’’ from be- 
ginning to end: their absence is what will keep Uni- 
tarianism from having an end, till it chooses to die, if 
it does, to attain larger life,— 


‘* As morning drinks the morning-star.’’ 


So struggle broke out afresh between the old Unitarian- 
ism and the new. It was another thirty years’ struggle, 
but this time within the body,—a struggle for liberty 
within Unitarianism, with three separate ‘‘issues,”’ 
one tiny battlefield, in it. Fora long time the hand of 
limitation prevailed. It was the ‘‘Dark Age”’ of official 
Unitarianism. Thirty weary years,—and then, almost 
as suddenly as it began, the struggle was over! It 
ended in an auto-da-jé, not of heretics, but of the prin- 
ciple of limitation,—an avto-da-fé achieved by the 
National Conference, an ‘‘act of faith”’ that proved that 
the innermost soul of Unitarianism was all the time that 
original, disowned spirit of progress. In 1894, the 
whole body, in National Conference, with one mind rose 
to the height of re-writing the constitution of the Con- 
ference in an honest endeavor to make Unitarianism a 
synonym for unrestrained liberty in religion. That is 
a strong expression, and its truth has been questioned; 
but I do not believe it overstates the intent of that meet- 
ing, though it does overstate a little its act. Act and in- 


‘tent could be easily equallized. The clause in our pre- 


amble, ‘‘Nothing in this constitution is to be construed 
as an authoritative test,’ is sweeping and absolute: 
it covers the name of the Conference, the preamble, and 
every article in it. The word is ‘‘nothing.” Under 
that clause nobody has a right to deny the name ‘‘Uni- 
tarian’’ to a non-Christian, if a non-Christian wishes 
to claim it,—and exactly that, I think, was what the 
Conference meant to announce as its measure of Uni- 
tarian liberty. But, if that be what our Conference 
means, some day, I think, it will want to make this 
meaning plain beyond question by broadening its name to 
‘“‘the Conference of Unitarian and Kindred Churches,” — 
or ‘‘Kindred Religious Societies,’ and by saying in its 
preamble, ‘“‘Wzth virtual unanimity these churches ac- 
cept the religion of Jesus,’’—the religion of love to God 
and love to man. That would state the exacter truth 
and make the constitution consistent throughout; 
that would make it possible for Jewish friends, whom 
we now repeatedly and gratefully welcome as guests, to 
be very one of us, should their hearts bid them come; 
and that would go far to making it impossible for any 
one longer to say, ‘‘There cannot be found in the world 
an unsectarian sect!’? Not that these changes seem 
of mighty importance to me as long as our spirit keeps 
right. A broad spirit in a narrow position gives far 
better results in religion than a narrow spirit in a broad 
position, and both these combinations are frequent. Still, 
best in itself and best in results is the broad spirit with 
the broad position. That makes the future more secure. 

It is no joy to re-tell this story, but we cannot relate 
our Unitarian history without it; nor can we get the 
good of that history without remembering well the story. 
We Unitarians have always made foolish brag of our 
religious liberty. As compared with most churches we 
have had liberty. But it is simple truth that from Emer- 
son’s Divinity School Address in 1838 to the act of this 
National Conference in 1894 there has been one long 
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struggle for liberty going on within our little body. 
And we have remained ‘‘Unitarian,” not in spite of, 
but largely in virtue of, that very struggle. But it ds 
joy to remember that the struggle has been for the most 
part kindly, with the strugglers on both sides earnest 
and honest. And it is joy to hope that the whole story 
now belongs to the past. May it remain there! 
Naturally the struggle, especially during the later 
years of it in the West, showed the rate of church 
growth. Yet so real and strong was the missionary 
impulse, both in the East and the West, during this 
third thirty years of our history (1865-1894) that 
“motive” of this time well deserves the name that I 
gave it,—Church Extension. In 1865, there were two 
hundred and twenty-five Unitarian churches; in 1895 
twice as many, four hundred and fifty-one, with many 
more churches west of the Mississippi in 1895 than there 


~ were west of the Hudson at the close of the war. 


' to that thirty years. 


Before 1865 the American Unitarian Association 
could hardly be called in any sense a missionary body, 
the churches giving it an income of only five or six thou- 
sand dollars a year: in 1895 it was spending seventy 
thousand dollars a year in mission work over the land. 
The distribution of tracts had risen from twenty-five 
thousand to four or five hundred thousand a year. And 
most of the missionary organization of this body is the 
growth of this period,—our National and State and 
Local Conferences, the Women’s Alliance, the Church 
Building Loan Fund, the Post-office Mission, the new 
Headquarters in Boston, already nearly outgrown, the 
University town churches,—all this and more belongs 
Since then the good work has gone 
still more bravely on; and, if Mr. Eliot should claim that 
“Church Extension’”’ still best names the ‘‘motive”’ 
that has been pulsing through all his vigorous work of 
the last dozen years, which bring us to 1909, perhaps 
some would agree with him. 


IV. 


But I should not, and I doubt if he would make any 
such slight claim as that. 


“New occasions teach new’’—motives! 
“Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


At least with-all my heart I hope that we have reached 
a period in our history when the three successive ‘‘mo- 
tives” I have called ‘‘Protest,’’ ‘‘Consolidation,”’ ‘‘Ex- 
pansion,’ are being combined and transfigured into a 
motive bearing a. nobler name than either of these,— 
the name, Spiritwalization. Five specific tasks in relig- 
ion, prepared by the nineteenth century, are waiting 
to be done by the twentieth century,—all of them proc- 
esses in the ‘‘Spiritualization’”’ of religion. During 
the last century Science has revealed a new universe: 
it must be interpreted in terms of the spirit. Who is to 
be the interpreter? This last century history and 
criticism have shown that every faith of the past is 
truth in the process of evolution: then the truths in the 
old dogmas of Christendom—those crude dogmas 
against which our fathers protested—are to be drawn out, 
restated, displayed as the laws of the life of the Soul. 
Reinterpretation in terms of the spirit is the twentieth- 
century method of refutation. Who is to reinterpret 
orthodoxy? But this last century men have also been 
learning that even the truest ‘‘doctrine”’ is less charged 
with spiritual power than certain ‘‘principles” called 
“Freedom and Fellowship and Character and Service 
in religion.” Who are the prophets to establish the 
supremacy of these principles over theology in the com- 
ing religion? The last century has further. made plain 
that religion cannot exert the force it should in the 
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world as long as its churches stand separate and mutually 
repellent ‘ito which ofjthem is intrusted the mission of 
conciliation? And, finally, this last century has made 
it probable, if not sure, that, unless the churches more 
actively, boldly, successfully, translate the visions of 
Jesus into the realized kingdom of righteousness on the 
earth, honor and power and function will be taken from 
them and given to other forces of human uplift: What 
group of churches will set most successful example of 
stich translation? ‘These five specific and glorious tasks 
in religion the nineteenth century has made ready for 
the twentieth,—all of them phases of religious spirit- 
ualization. To whom are the tasks committed? To 
all; and to each group of churches according to the 
breadth and the depth and the strength and the purity 
of its religiousness. Certainly they are not committed 
to Unitarians in chief, but as certainly they are given 
to us among others. Does it not thrill you to feel that 
we are a little people of God in some respects specially 
trained and disciplined for these very tasks by this 
history of ours that we have been tracing? A little 
people of God we are, and likely to be so as long as we are 
true to ourselves,—because so long we shall be found on 
the thin front line of advance. But what then? To be 
little, but there is our part of the service. To little 
peoples, if faithful, have often been trusted high spirit- 
ual tasks. 


The Platform Meeting. 


At the Platform Meeting of Thursday evening, after a 
devotional meeting led by Rev. Fred V. Hawley the 
chairman, Rev. P. R. Frothingham introduced Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley of Unity Church, Chicago. 


ADDRESS OF REV. FRED V. HAWLEY. 


I find myself wishing for words, for what is in my 
heart to say. I cannot express it, but try I will because 
I must. 

First, as a citizen of this great and busy metropolis, 
which I love, I cannot begin to tell you how glad Chicago 
Unitarians are to have you all here. From the first 
moment when we knew of your coming we have stood 
on the very tiptoe of eager expectation. I dare to be- 
lieve that the spirit I found in my own church has been 
in the heart of every Unitarian in the city. The people 
in Unity Church took it for granted that you were to be 
guests in our homes, consequently those of them who had 
spare beds came to me teiling me of the fact, and those 
who had none came offering money to hire beds else- 
where. When I said to them that you did not expect 
that kind of hospitality, they looked a bit disappointed. 
I felt sure we were not equal to it, but I loved them all 
the more because they were willing. I want you people 
who have come from the seaboard, from the Atlantic 
and Pacific and the Great Gulf, to know that in my 
native State of Michigan, in Ohio, in Indiana, in Ken- 
tucky, in Missouri, in Illinois, in Kansas and Nebraska, 
in Iowa and the Dakotas, in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
all the State Conferences which have usually been held 
at this time of the year were given up in honor of your 
coming, so that all.our energies could be concentrated 
on this one point, and we could be here to greet you and 
share with you in these splendid sessions. 

Now, in speaking for Chicago, I am really speaking 
for this great Mississippi Valley; for, without all these 
States that I have mentioned, what would we be? The 
very fruit that I may eat to-morrow morning at breakfast 
may have been grown and packed by some of you in 
Colorado, or Heaven knows how much further away. 
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We get a constant stream of recruiting life from all these 
contiguous States. Need JI limit it to the Mississippi 
Valley? You whoghave come from even greater dis- 
tances, without your puritanic perseverance and push, 
I do not suppose Chicago would have begun to be. So 
it seems to me we are all banded together. I have spoken 
a bit provincially because I believe in provincialism. 
Let me now speak nationally, for I believe also in na- 
tionalism. I dislike the slants and jeers I have heard 
about geographical sections. It always hurts a little 
because I feel my kinship with all. I was very glad 
this morning that we had illustrated on this rostrum 
what indefinite words are West and East. The last*time 
I was in California I was trying to find a man whom 
some one wanted me to look up. No one seemed to know 
anything about him, until somebody at last said, ‘‘Oh, 
he has gone back East, he has gone to Denver!” This 
morning I was more than pleased to see that our newly 
elected president from California, beholding such a group 
of Unitarians before him, thought he must be either in 
a perfectly lovely dream or else in Boston—which is 
the same thing. You will remember he said again and 
again, ‘‘like you here in Boston.” ‘That to me was 
prophecy, and, when I think of the beautiful time we 
have had together, I am grateful beyond any power of 
word to express. Some of you, perhaps, hearing these 
rather heated discussions, may have wondered just what 
it was all about; as I did, but we have felt that under- 
neath it all we have all meant the same thing. Whether 
we get it this way or that, we all want a more abundant 
life for all. And with that spirit I have great faith and 
hope for the future. When I listened this afternoon, 
in that Ministers Only meeting to what some of the older 
men than I considered rather rash extemporizing on 
God, I felt that, though it be true that we have outgrown 
the mythical God idea, something will come to take its 
place, and that just so surely as there is something that 
stirs the soul, the work of life will be done and nobly 
done, and I need not fear. So I could find it in my 
heart, I think, to forgive a National Conference for even 
leaving behind the word ‘‘Christian,”’ if I felt sure it 
did it to be more like Jesus in the breadth and inclusive- 
ness of spirit. I have no fear then for the outcome, and 
I believe that East and West, North and South, we shall 
go on together as learners in life’s great school, and keep 
on helping each other solve the problems. 

In these hopes let us go forward when we return to 
our peculiar environments and tasks, to speak a shade 
more kindly, to love a little more. 

I want now to speak especially to these my brethren 
who come from this great Mississippi Valley, and to call 
their attention to the fact that it will not be quite so far 
for us now down to the Atlantic seaboard when we re- 
member that seven or eight Pullmans came loaded with 
people from the remote East. They have come, too, so 
far as I know, without a single expression of condescen- 
sion or patronage. Oh, we have not half begun to 
realize the fellowship that has surely existed (so far as 
I know in the twelve years I have been a Unitarian) in 
this splendid body. I like its quality, because, as some 
one has said, a Unitarian, a real Unitarian, would rather 
take chances of seeming to be cold than to assume heat. 
Is not that something splendid? I tell you frankly, I can 
bear icy cold better than lukewarmness labelled hot. 
For all this Fellowship that has been so cheerfully given to 
me, I want to grow broad enough and brotherly enough 
to reach out, in the denomination and out of it, the hand 
of fellowship to the man who calls himself materialist 
and to the one who calls himself spiritualist; and I am 
glad to think there is one church as least trying to be big 
enough to house them both and to receive all others 
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who want to join hands, not on a foundation of the truth, 
but on the search of truth. May God bless you all. 


ADDRESS BY REV. WILLIAM D. SIMONDS, OAKLAND, CAL, 


I have come two thousand miles to attend this con- 
ference; but I have not come into a strange country, for 
it was to this good city of Chicago that I came as a very 
young man, came from the East with that assurance of 
wisdom which still characterizes men coming from that 
favored locality. It was here that I established my first 
home, here that I came in contact with those experiences 
which affect a young man as they never affect us after- 
ward, and constitute experiences that are golden in mem- 
ory forever. Here I first came in contact with great 
music and art and literature and the great facts of 
life. Here I was privileged to listen to, and, listening, 
to be thrilled by, the histrionic art of John McCullough, 


of Lawrence Barrett, to be moved by the inimitable ~ 


grace and beauty of Edwin Booth. Here, too, my spirit 
was uplifted by the great preachers of this city. Chi- 
ago is a home city to me, because of the men who have 
lived and labored here. I remember in that day how 
I was cheered and comforted, a lonely boy, by the words 
of your poet preacher, the largest soul I am inclined to 
think that ever was incarnated in a human body, in 
this place,—David Swing. Here, too, I listened to the 
fraternal and fatherly words of Dr. Hiram W. Thomas, 
who lifted us gently as a mother might lift her babe from 
its cradle toward the infinite God. I remember, too, 
that this city is the home of my friend and brother, who 
has cheated posterity of its privilege in that he has built 


his own monument in the work of this city, while still- 


in the flesh,—I mean Jenkin Lloyd Jones; and I do not 
forget that Chicago once knew and, knowing, loved and 
honored Robert Collyer. We all love and honor him to- 
night, and it is the chief disappointment of this Con- 
ference that he is not here, and, whatever we say, the 
best words will be unspoken because that beloved father in 
Israel is not present with us. 

My friends, we have met in an era which is a troubled 
era, so far as the Church is concerned. It has been made 
evident by the speeches on this platform, as it is made 
evident in current literature, that the Church is not in 
our day keeping pace with the great progressive institu- 
tions of society. I shall not trouble you with literal 
proof, I shall not bother you with statistics. You know 
it has been said of late that there are three kinds of lies, 
—common lies, profane lines, and statistics. We will let 
them all pass and simply accept what can be no longer 
denied, hardly disputed, though it is easy to become 
hysterical about it. The Church is still the largest, the 
oldest, the strongest single institution among men; but 
relatively it has been losing its grasp upon the world’s 
interests and the world’s life, and our bright magazine 
writers are telling us why, and somehow I imagine they 
are all wrong, that they have not discovered the deep, 
underlying reason for this. They say it is because the 
ministers are not brave and faithful, are not large men 
and eloquent like Beecher, Brooks, or Wesley. I 
venture the assertion that, if all the ministers were brave 
and broad and heroic, still the Church would fail to hold 
the reins of power in our modern world. It is said it 
is because of denominational division, because we have 
twelve kinds of Presbyterians, fourteen kinds of Bap- 
tists, and of the Methodists—heaven bless them, always 
ahead,—seventeen kinds, because there are two hun- 
dred sects in all, more or less, and that, if only the Church 
would unite, she would come to power. Again, perhaps 
rashly, I venture the assertion that, if denominational 
rivalry through the Church were to cease, even then 
the Church would not regain her old position. Or, it 
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is said, if the Church would only plunge boldly, bravely, 
unequivocally into social reform, the masses that pass 
our doors unheeding would return to the Church and the 
old power will be restored to Israel. Once again, I 
venture the assertion that, if we did nothing else but 
advocate every legitimate reform, still the Church would 
not command its old ascendancy. I must tell you 
briefly what I mean. A hundred years ago, more or less, 
the philosophers and scientists and scholars of the world 
became convinced that the universe, from centre to 
circumference, is governed by law. They came to the 
conclusion that the mythical, magnified man-God inter- 
posing his personal will in human affairs was a super- 
stition, and they wrote above the doors of the temples 
of learning, “‘The Universe is Governed by Law.” ‘That 
principle has inevitably had its effect on the human mind, 
and men of project of the early part of the nineteenth 
century were, in the main, materialists or agnostics, and 
they said in their books, ‘‘The more law, the less 
God.” 

But now the scientists, the philospohers, the men of wis- 
dom, have taken the second thought: they have looked 
further into the secrets of the universe and into the depths 
of the human spirit, and now they are saying almost 
unanimously “‘The more law, the more God.” They are 
saying that law itself is the best evidence of an intel- 
ligent law-giver, and order the best evidence of an or- 
dainer. The people, however, the masses, have not 
taken this second look. ‘The science that affirms that 
the universe is governed by law is percolating among 
masses of the people, and they are saying now, what the 
scientists said a hundred years ago, ‘“‘The more law, the 
less God,’”’ and so they pass the doors of your churches, 
unmoved and unaffected. And here, if I mistake not, 
is the blessed mission of the Unitarian Church, to be the 
pioneer in the work of leading the masses from the false 
principle, ‘‘The more law, the less God,” to the true prin- 
ciple, ‘‘The more law, the more God,” and to do that, 
let me affirm that we must be true in our preaching, true 
in our praying, true in our service to the last acclama- 
tion of accredited knowledge and the last line of dem- 
onstrated science. And here I have a word to say not 
to the men upon whose head the snows have fallen that 
never melt, but to the young men, to my young brethren 


_in the ministry. By all I have learned and by all I 


have lived, I adjure you in your preaching, in your work, 
square it all to the best knowledge, the best science of the 
day. I agree entirely with the gentleman on this plat- 
form who said this morning that the weakness of Uni- 
tarianism is in that we do not fully realize the sweep of 
our own principles. We make this most startling ac- 
clamation,—a greater never fell from the lips of religious 
teachers,—we say that religion does not rest on word of 
authority, on the word of a scripture or a book; we say 
the foundation is just this, the appeal which the universe 
makes to the soul of man and the answer of man’s soul 
to that appeal; we say that the only God is the indwelling 
and immanent God manifested through life and order 
and the progressive evolution of the world; we say that 
all Bibles are of God in so far as they are true, and no 
further. We say all this, and then what do we do? 
Often and often in our churches we bow our heads in 
worship and offer prayers that are saturated with the 
old Oriental abjuration which are images and homage, 
as though some dread monarch in the clouds could be 
placated by our speech. Just because prayer is sacred, 
religion in the attitude of worship should be true. We 
say all truth is Bible, and then we keep upon our desks 
just one book, and read it in sepulchral. tones, as we 
read no other book. A system which is logical, where 
consequence follows the promise inevitably, will meet 
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and fit the average mind; but a religious attitude which 
is self-contradictory is doomed by that fact. Reaching 
one hand back to the past timidly and the other haltingly 
to the future means the paralysis of both. And so our 
Unitarianism, instead of being that grand, positive, brave 
affirmation which it ought to be, loyal to new life, is too 
often sensed by the average man as nothing better than 
tradition with its virtues emasculated. Why, the old 
severe utterance of Erasmus Darwin sometimes seems 
almost true, that Unitarianism is nothing but a feather 
bed to catch fallen Christians; in other words, something 
to lie upon, a decent place on which to die. I call on 
the younger men that they shall be the pioneers of the 
free and rational religion, and I should say that this was 
the whole mission of the Unitarian Church and the 
ministry of to-day but for one fact. You cannot seg- 
regate the Church from the life of the world; and, if I 
have anything at all to say that was worth coming two 
thousand miles for, it is this: You cannot segregate an 
ideal church in a corrupt state; you cannot, howsoever 
you try, cultivate the highest spiritual ideas, apart from 
the battles of this mad and tragic world. We have 
heard a great deal upon this platform about the church 
as the place for the culture of spiritual ideals. Peabody’s 
suggestion of the power-house has been a good deal 
overworked of late: we have been told that the power 
by some system of belting shall reach life and hold it. 
Let me humbly assert that the Church never administered 
righteousness by absent treatment, and the world has 
more belting than we have and knows better how to 
use it. The dynamic force of society to-day is not in 
the Church, but in business, in the great material in- 
terests of the world, and these are pounding on the 
Church until its altars are well-nigh falling. Now the 
Church only by entering the community, the life of the 
world, can cultivate that kind of spirituality that is 
wanted. Everywhere except in religion we recognize 
that. We know that no military school ever made a 
soldier: the soldier is made in battle. No medical school 
graduates a physician, though it graduates men who 
may become physicians; and no theological school ever 
graduated a minister, though it often graduates theolo- 
gians who are fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Would you say to a young woman, Hie you to a nun- 
nery, get you to a convent, pray motherhood, sing 
motherhood, and in the silence cultivate the ideals of 
motherhood? No, we understand that woman must 
feel the passion of love, the mystery of conception, the 
pains of birth; she must hear with awed spirit the cry 
of her child, she must feel its lips upon her breast, the 
touch of its baby fingers on her cheek; she must look into 
its wondering eyes ere motherhood is born in her soul. 
So the Church must enter into life, into its battles, its 
struggles, its victories, for only so can it cultivate its 
spiritual ideals. We wonder at the spiritual flavor of 
the old Puritans. Did you ever stop to think that that 
spiritual fervor came, not of the fasting and praying and 
psalm-singing mainly, but of action? The Puritan was 
never so efficient as when he struck his mailed fist in the 
face of authority, and said, Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther, and where thy tyranny ends, my liberty 
begins. You wonder at the spiritual life of Channing, 
sweet as the summer landscape, beautiful as a June 
morning, but did it ever occur to you that that fervor 
and beauty and efficiency would have been impossible 
from the lips of a Channing who had been silent on the 
test questions of his day? You wonder at the manly 
vigor of Theodore Parker, giving him almost warrant 
for saying, ‘The religion I teach will be the religion of 
humanity a thousand years hence”; but you know that 
Parker’s spiritual fervor and efficiency would have been 
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impossible if he had not faced the authorities of Boston, 
willing to risk his life to save the fugitive slaves. The 
Church shall cultivate spiritual efficiency by the side of 
the child in the cotton mills and the factory; by the side 
of the white slave, whose history is the blot on civiliza- 
tion; by the side of the man who demands a just wage. 
Now, in conclusion, may I say, even if we did this, 
there would remain still something finer and nobler for 
the Unitarian Church and ministry to do. So long as 
there is love and death in the world, so long as there is 
sin and the possibility of sin, there are certain eternal 
questions and conditions for our ministers to face. If 
you had conquered all the social problems of the day, 
rescued every child, elevated labor, given women the 
ballot, readjusted social conditions, your best work as 
ministers would still be before you in this tragic world. 
So long as love and death are in the world and the 
possibility of sin is here, the divine man among men 
will be the priest to the human soul. Let me try to tell 
you what I mean. A few years since I preached to a 
congregation, and sometimes, as I sat in my chair looking 
upon them before the sermon, I used to ask myself what 
right I had to be there, what I could say to these people? 
Here on one side was the good man whose son was sud- 
denly trampled on by an infuriated animal and killed, 
the staff and stay of his old age. Here on another side 
the man whose only daughter, sinning, shamed his 
household and burdened his heart. Here was my 
brother whose wife was slowly dying of cancer; there 
the good mother who kissed her son as he went out to be 
wrecked at sea and never to return; the wife who bid 
her husband good-bye in the morning and saw men 
bringing his bruised and broken body home at night; 
what could I say to these? You wonder if the ministry 
‘pays’? Why, to touch such lives and be privileged 
to bless them, to lift just a little the curtain of their 
darkness, is better than to be a king. I would rather 
touch human life and heal it, touch human life and up- 
lift it, human hearts and bless them, than wear the 
proudest crown in Christendom; and this is my work, 
this is your work, and the work of the Church, and, dear 
friends, a grander work is not known among men. 


ADDRESS BY REV. WILLIAM H. PULSFORD OF CHICAGO. 


I do not know whether it is on the principle of wrapping 
up the good meat between slices of dry bread and making 
sandwiches that the powers are calling us local ministers 
who should be listeners, to speak on this platform. I 
absolutely fail to understand why at least they should 
put me in between the address just listened to and the 
one we shall surely listen to directly from Mr. Crothers. 
Their only excuse is that I shall say what you know 
already, that we in Chicago have been mightily glad to 
have had them here. It does not gain in truth from my 
saying it, but it is so. Those of you who have come thus 
far west on your way, I hope. to the next great Confer- 
ence in Denvet on the road to San Francisco, have prob- 
ably already learned how glad we have been to have you 
in our midst ; to have you help us break down that old heresy 
that Unitarianism is purely a Boston cult, a foreign im- 
portation in Chicago, instead of the natural and inevi- 
table getting together of people who, having lost hold of 
any adequate system of truth, have come to believe, 
and find immense inspiration in the belief, that the thing 
that unites us is not the truth on which we are agreed so 
much as the passion of enthusiasm for the truth that is 
dawning before and promising to those who love her and 
who search for her that the dawn shall open out in the 
daytime which we see across the hills, lightening more 
and more for us the great road whereon we tread. It is 
that vision of Unitarianism which is the unity of an 
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attitude, not of a dogma, the unity of a great hunger for 
liberty and vision and life, not the high water-mark of 
something attained by our fathers or their fathers, that 
I think is beginning more and more to thrill us and to 
break down the barriers, and make true what Mr. Hawley 
said just now, when he spoke about East and West being 
only relative terms. So long as men are impelled to 
forsake dogma for truth, so long as men are driven by 
the hunger of their souls away from the cut-and-dried 
theories about the universe, to guard, they are turning 
to the living mother and feeling the throb of her pulse 
and the thrill of her life and meaning... So long as these 
things are, so long there will be need that we should 
gather together and get closer together, not as a sect, 
not as a denomination, but as a group of those in whom 
stirs one life, one hunger, one spirit, forsaking what lies 
behind us and pressing on to the realization that enfolds 
those who seek in frankness and fearlessness the truth. 
That is why we are glad to see you here, glad that these 
occasions arise to help us make the discovery that there 
is no division, no denominational differences, but that 
the door is open to-all men, whatever their creed. 

We are Unitarians in that sense, and are growing more 
Unitarian as the years pass; for anywhere and every- 
where where men love truth and truth only, where they 
seek for it with their whole soul, they are travelling in 
the same direction, and, however far apart they may be 
at the beginning, the roads all lead them nearer and 
nearer together, just as all roads climb closer and closer up 
the steep to that unknown which we call God. It is in that 
deepest sense of all faith that we are glad to know that 
we are marching shoulder to shoulder with you, and to 
discover that, though in all realms the pioneers must 
always be few, they are not always so few as we think, 
but that the unseen companionship through all ages and 
fashions now and again becomes in some measure visible 
and close, and here and there on the journey we meet 
faces we have never known before, and we get to know 
each other and go forth with renewed strength to our 
common work, to discover the glory of high living and to 
teach and help and enthuse others to join with us in 
promoting that great religion of a life to which everything 
we have known hitherto is only a dim and inadequate 
prelude. 


ADDRESS BY REV. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


This Conference draws to a close, and there comes the 
sense of its peculiar significance. The National Uni- 
tarian Conference has been going on for a good many 
years, but this is the first place where we have all been 
equally at home. In Chicago I have to show some of 
my Chicago friends about the city and tell them what 
are the really big things of the city. Wein Boston know 
more about Sherman Park than some of the people who 
have lived in Chicago a good many years, and more 
about Hull House. We are quickly at home; and I 
venture to say this is the one place in America where 
people coming from any part of America speak their 
own mind without any regard for the local sentiment on 
the subject, because they know local sentiment tolerates 
in Chicago fashion anything they choose to say. That is 
not so with some other places. I saw the advertisement 
of a horse dealer once, which said of a horse, ‘‘ This horse 
is perfectly fearless except in Boston.’”’ Now we are 
all, when we come. to Chicago, perfectly fearless, and 
we speak out our full mind. That is the reason we 
come to Chicago, and that is the reason it is worth while 
to come a thousand or two thousand miles to speak in 
Chicago. Mr. Simonds said there was one thing he had 
to say that was worth his coming two thousand miles 
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to say: that is the way every one has felt. Then 
each one has found other people, people from Kalamazoo 
and Boston, and different other great centres, who had 
come with the same idea. We have all been trying to 
say these important things to each other, and we have 
all come to see that they do not.care so much about us 
and our importance as we had thought they would, and 
so we go home wiser and better people than when we 
came. 

When I look at a concourse like this, coming from all 
parts of the country, I feel a great curiosity. I would 
like to know what is going on in the back of your 
heads, and how certain things we are saying with such 
fervor strike you. It is often surprising to find how 
things do strike, and how, the more emphasis we strive 
to use, the more resistance comes from that which is in 
the contents of the heads; and I think that is a mighty 
good thing. There are certain persons who keep their 
zeal warm on the principle of the thermos bottle. You 
can put coffee into the thermos bottle in the morning, 
and in the evening it is just as hot, and the reason for 
that is, as of course you know, that it is surrounded by a 
vacuum. That is the way we often do, keeping our zeal 
hot by surrounding it with a vacuum that keeps it from 
contact with other people’s thoughts. Then, when we get 
together, of course, we have lost a good deal of our native 
heat, but we hope others have gained by our loss, and that 
is good, too. 

We come as a body of workers, and nobody can do his 
best who is not in dead earnest, and who does not think 
his job the biggest there is; and nobody can be eloquent 
who does not think he personally has discovered all these 
great truths and that the other people are all very much 
opposed to them. That is the reason I can’t possibly 
be as eloquent in my own pulpit as I can be in other 
places, because I know beforehand that almost every- 
body in my own congregation agrees with me. Now, 
we all come here from our individual work and our in- 
dividual experience,—and we all come if we are reason- 
able beings,—and we are all Unitarians,—prepared to 
generalize from our experience of what works with us, 
and what is necessary with us,—and all our generaliza- 
tions are wrong. We come together that we may gen- 
eralize more intelligently and sympathetically, not get- 
ting our generalizations merely from our own experiences 
and ideas, but from touch with other minds. When we 
come here, we are all full of the things we have been 
doing and the things that seem to us the most impor- 
tant. I come as a horny-handed son of toil. For two 


-months my whole thought and energy has gone into one 


of the most important subjects on earth. I have been 
an agriculturist where agriculture is something which 
tries men’s souls,—up in New Hampshire; and I was 
surprised to find how, in spite of all the eloquence at 
these meetings, my thoughts would keep running on in 
the accustomed channel. I came to the meeting to- 
day about the right time, but the doorkeeper 
kept me out until the first exercise should be over, 
-and I wondered, somewhat absent-mindedly, what the 
man inside was talking about, as I walked along 
the boulevard. Then I saw a boulder on the other side 
of the Avenue,—I dare say you have all seen it,—and 
I found myself instantly turning away from that boulder 
and walking rapidly in the opposite direction. Then 
I stopped myself and asked’ what was the matter, and I 
realized that I had seen that boulder and had started back 
to the house to get a crowbar and see if I could not take 
it out. You see, that is what I have been doing all the 
summer. Some years ago J came into possession of a 
bit of this footstool dropped down by one of the last 
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When I wanted to find the garden, or the place to make 
the garden, I asked my neighbor for his advice, and he 
gave me this information, based on his experience. He 
said, ‘‘My experience is that, wherever you find a good 
mess 0’ rock, you find a good place for a garden.’” So I 
got my mess of rock, and have been trying ten years to 
raise a mess of peas or beans. I take a crowbar and a 
pick, and, when we want something exciting, get a bit 
of dynamite. Now, if I were to talk agriculture to a 
friend in Kansas, and ask, ‘‘How much dynamite do 
you use in your garden?’’ he would not know what I 
meant; but, if he went to my place, he would find dyna- 
mite better than all his patent agricultural implements. 

That is the way we come here, all engaged in one big 
work, but all living in different places, where we have 
different environments; and what we are interested in, 
when we come together, is to compare notes. How do 
you do things? What is your besetting sin and your 
inspiration? And we make a great many discoveries, 
and in these discoveries is the justification of this Con- 
ference. Mr. Cummings last evening spoke of religion 
as the way in which we adjust ourselves to our 
environment, physical and spiritual. That leads in 
the large way to the great questions of life. In the 
moral and practical details each community, each 
church, has its own particular environment; and the 
successful minister is the minister who successfully , 
meets the needs of that particular place in which he 
lives and works;. and all the questions which we raise in 
friendly manner here are interesting, and all the gen- 
eralizations we make are quite consistently wrong. 
You ask me, do I believe in an institutional church or 
a family church, or an institution for social reform. Do 
I believe in this? do I believe in that? I believe in 
them all, or I believe in none of them under some cir- 
cumstances. I believe in the man who does his duty 
under the circumstances with sympathy, with wisdom, 
with industry, with keen insight into the things that 
not only are ideally desirable, but which can be realized 
under those conditions. I believe in preaching, and I 
believe in practice; and I believe, where we can, in bringing 
them together; and, where we cannot, I believe in making 
the best of the situation. I was a good deal interested 
in an advertisement in the streets of a theatre I have 
not visited, describing a man-monkey: the highest 
praise is given to that individual that I ever have heard. 
If I were a great man, I would ask nothing better. It 
said, ‘‘He can do everything but talk.’’ Now, if I were 
to get up a great reform movement that would sweep the 
country, I would get that kind of individual that could 
do everything but talk; then I would get him into 
partnership with a reformer that could do nothing but 
talk, and between them they could accomplish great 
things. 

I wish I might tell you what this Conference means to 
me. ‘Io me the most interesting thing in connection with 
a gathering of this kind isthe list of names of places from 
which the people come; and, if one is fortunate enough 
to have seen those places, or still more fortunate enough 
to have had some small share in the spiritual and moral 
work of those places, so that he can see what these 
men mean who come speaking the accent of the locality, 
the meeting becomes thrilling. 

I cannot help interpreting it all in terms of my own 
experience. The first sermon I wrote that got into 
print I preserved. It was from the text, ‘‘To him that 
overcometh will I give power,’ and I tried to show 
that the only meaning that religion has is in over- 
coming difficulty, and that, the greater the diffi- 
culty, the greater the opportunity of religion. Then 


glaciers, and out of that I have been making a garden. [I tried to localize it and to say that the place where 
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I was preaching offered the biggest opportunity of 
any place to be conceived of, and the people to whom I 
was speaking had the biggest chance to get that kind 
of religion. It was in Virginia City, Nev., and I told 
them they were a city set upon a hill, not only literally, 
but spiritually, and that here was the great place for 
religion. Now, I have been preaching that sermon ever 
since, and trying to localize it in different places. When 
this afternoon in the Minister’s Meeting the minister 
from Butte began to speak, I had a renewal of the 
sense of religion that came in the land where one 
sees what the lust of gold means, where one sees 
human nature without disguise; and the old accent of the 
only religion that seemed to me worth preaching came 
back,—‘‘Cry aloud and spare not.” ‘‘Son of man, hast 
thou seen what the elders of the children of Israel do in 
the dark, every one in the chambers of his imagery?”’ 
And something of the old feeling about wealth came to 
me, that comes to any man who has seen wealth in 
its making, has seen the short and simple annals of the 
rich. I believe that out of this country the same kind 
of religion is to come that came out of the Old World, 
that came from men from the desert preaching righteous- 
ness, stern, insistent. 

It isfaith that is bred of solitude and the stars with a 
sense of unity, of the one thing to do and the one sin to 
fight. I believe that generation after generation from 
our great mountains and our great deserts will come 
forth in their time prophets of righteousness. 

Then I remember later, still full of that religion, I 
received a call to California, and I remember how 
I got to Santa Barbara, and how far-off and unreal 
those other conditions seemed to me. ‘Those ideas 
did not chime in with the sea and the soft mountains. 
and the waving almond-trees and the gentle men and 
women whom I knew then. No sin to rebuke, no evil 
to recognize, nothing to overcome! Then I saw that 
the battle was there, as it was up in the mountains. 
The ease of life, the gentleness of life, the luxury of 
nature,—all these were capable, if unresisted, of sap- 
ping the very foundations of the moral life; and, as I 
look back, I find a new accent in the old text, ‘‘He that 
overcometh’’—he that overcometh the temptations to 
selfish ease, he that works them for righteousness and 
truth, and practises the discipline of the spirit. 

And then I remember how, in the New England village, 
the accent changed, and in the city of the great Central 
West again it changed, and in the university town of 
the East again it changed. The scenes were different, 
but the sin is ever present: the danger was not the same, 
but there were other dangers. It is possible to live 
nobly, said Marcus Aurelius, even in a palace; and it 
is possible to live religiously even in a church, possible 
to live the intellectual life even in a university, but it 
is not easy. We are all workers, and each one in his 
own place. And we come together simply to compare 
notes. What are your successes and what are your hopes? 
we say to each other, and every one who has spoken a 
word to another in answer to such questions has jus- 
tified such a conference as this. 

Let me leave just one word with the preacher of re- 
ligion. The attitude toward our work, toward your work, 
whatever it is, what shall that be? Jesus, we are told, 
looked upon a young man that came to him, and it is 
said he looked upon him and loved him, and said, ‘‘ Yet 
one thing thou lackest.” Before we see who the young 
man is, and before we love him, we are very apt to begin 
by saying this, “Yet one thing thou lackest.” The 
real preacher, whether he assume the work of public 
reformer or private spiritual philosopher or is simply 
plain parish minister, is the man who has that attitude 
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towards his work and towards the people whom he meets. 
His first business is an intellectual business, to look 
upon situations, and clearly to see them as they are. 
His second business is one that taxes his heart. What 
is there in this man, in this city, in this State, in this 
church that, just as it is, love? DoIlove them? IfI 
do not, may God give me grace to send in my resignation, 
because I have no business in the great office of preacher. 
But suppose I do love people, and do try to know them, 
then comes the work of finding out what is the matter. 
Why are these good people not doing more good, why 
this church that I love is not a greater, better, broader 
church, what is it they lack, and what is it that I lack? 
That is the business of criticism: that is the business of 
reform. I do not know how it is with you, but at this 
moment I cannot think of any minister who ever entered 
upon his work in this spirit,—first, with the impartial 
desire to get at truth, and then with the real love of 
people and of his work; and then with the courage and 
insight to attack the evils which interfere with the work, 
—TI never knew such a-mitister who did not thank God 
he had a chance to be a minister. And I want to say a 
word to those young men who think this is a very danger- 
ous thing. I think you would have to be pretty eager 
to make trouble if you are that kind of man and do 
not find the people to whom you can minister. They 
are hungering for the word, they are hungering for 
the ministry, not of sentimentalism, not merely of denun- 
ciation, not merely of work, but they are hungering for 
ministry. And those who in the spirit are consecrated 
to common sense, love, and courage are giving them- 
selves to truth and humanity. 

Theodore Parker, whom no one can accuse of time- 
serving, gave us his idea of the three kinds of church. 
First, he said, there is the Church Militant that is fight- 


-ing for its dogmas; then there is the Church Termagant, 


that stands aside and scolds; then there is the Church 
Constructive which works, and works with and for 
humanity forever and ever. And I believe and you 
believe, and together we pledge our loyalty to that 
holy Church, the Church Constructive. 


Che Young People’s Religious Union, 


BY REV. HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON, PRESIDENT. 


The Young People’s Religious Union gladly takes its 
place among our national organizations. This is, for 
the Conference, a morning of sketching. But the pict- 
ure is a very wide landscape. In the consideration of 
our denominational work we have pushed far back the 
horizon, that we may see far; and we are tracing the long 
lines of our thinking and our work. I am sure that, if 
we were to analyze our feelings, we would realize that 
this consideration of our work has made a many-sided 
appeal to us: conviction, faith, hope, imagination, have 
been appealed to. For example: when mention was 
made of the work of ‘‘Comity and Fellowship” and of 
‘Foreign Relations,’ our imaginations were appealed 
to, to run along those lines which lead out to many 
people of like spirit and of like hopes with our own. 
And I find that the work that is being done for ‘‘New 
Americans” appeals strongly to my sense of patriotism: 
it is a work which strengthens the national life by bring- 
ing under the influence of liberal faith large elements of 
our population that would otherwise remain of alien 
spirit. I can imagine no work that is more worthy of 
the support of generous sums of money and large labors. 

I feel a very deep interest in one class of New Amer- 
icans, an element that is coming into our national life. 
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These New Americans that I have specially in mind 
come among us, unable to speak a word of the English 
language and in total ignorance of the principles of our 
liberal faith, and yet experience and observation have 
shown that very often they come to have a very large 
influence in the life of the nation. I refer to the New 
Americans who are born in Unitarian households, and 
who ought to be trained in the principles of our liberal 
faith, if for no other reason than because of the influence 
that they may have upon the life of the nation, a nation 
that needs just such influence in large measure. 

There are no ‘‘New Americans” for whom it is better 
worth while to expend generous sums of money and to 
give large labors. Our homes, our Sunday-schools, and 
the groups of young people in our churches are the best 
field we have for the propagation of our faith. There 
is need of a great awakening in our denomination, that 
the importance of this work be realized. For the sake 
of the good that will inevitably come to the moral and 
religious life of our nation, if for no other reason, this 
work should be greatly extended. 

A few years ago a young man was elected president 
of the Young People’s Society in one of our Unitarian 
churches, and he is an example of how men go forth 
from such fostering care as that of the churches of our 
faith, to render useful service to the national life. Since 
that time he has come to a position. that certainly calls 
for all the integrity of which he is capable,—I mean 
William H. Taft, who became ‘‘President Taft’’ first in 
the young people’s society in the Unitarian Church in 
Cincinnati! The nation has recently confirmed the 
title! 

~The Young People’s Religious Union aims to bring 
into a working fellowship the young people of the de- 
nomination through the whole nation. We ait to unite 
the living faith, the enthusiasm, the growing powers of 
our young people. These young people are to share 
the large labors and the great opportunities that are 
coming to the people of the liberal faith for the shaping 
of the life of the immediate future. And there is, among 
the young people in this organization, a pronounced 
realization of the responsibilities of this task, a readiness 
to assume large responsibilities, a broad-mindedness, 
a largeness of vision, in laying hold of the work that is 
to be done, a very deep consecration, a high ideal, and 
a broad hope. By means of the linking together of 
large numbers of our young people, the Union intends to 
be a strong influence in the life of the whole nation. 
There is no larger opportunity in the denomination to-day 
than lies in the extension of the organization, the enlarg- 
ing of the work, and the insuring a larger measure of 
success to the efforts of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Our Growing Faith. 


BY REV. ALBERT R. VAIL. 


Our future as a denomination depends upon our success 
in solving a new religious situation. The deep concerns 
of our age are no longer theological, but practical. They 
are the life-and-death questions of how to reconstruct 
society and individual character. If we are to lead an 
age thus perplexed, we must add to our transparent 
theology social ethics and the way to individual regener- 
ation. : 

Let us consider briefly the problem of inner recon- 
struction. That is the fundamental question in all 
religion. Our rationalism, though it satisfies the intel- 
lect, seldom transfigures character. Something is lacking 
in most of our churches. Does not the history of religion 
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reveal that something with indubitable clearness? At 
the core of the great redemptive religions of the world 
we almost always find mysticism, that spiritual con- 
sciousness of God in man. It has been the very heart- 
throb of spiritual Christianity from Jesus to the present 
day. Theologians think of mysticism as a path through 
the mists of the unknowable into knowledge. ‘To relig- 
ious experience it is vastly more: it is a way to that 
spiritual power which, flowing down from heaven, regen- 
erates the character of man. It is the secret of all the 
greatest character transformations in history. It made 
Paul, Augustine, Saint Francis into saints, and Jesus 
into the Christ. In the words of Socrates, it is the 
secret of fastening the mind unflinchingly upon our God 
until we partake of his character. Mysticism in action 
is thinking God hour after hour and bending our will 
to God’s until he possesses our mind and refashions our 
inward life at its very source. Mysticism by an un- 
shakable spiritual law creates a new heart within us. 

Now to-day there is sweeping through America under 
the name of Christian Science, New Thought, and Emman- 
uel Movement a mystical revival in size and vigor un- 
paralleled for centuries. In a single nation nearly two 
million every-day people have become Mystics. ‘This 
marks, perhaps, the dawn of the greatest spiritual renais- 
sance known to mankind. 

What is the task of our new generation of Unitarians? 
It is, I believe, at least this: to catch the spirit of this 
revival and then to lead it upward. It needs leadership 
woefully. Its fanatical and chaotic theology must be 
rationalized. Its ethics must be purified. It is to-day 
dragged down into materialism. Most of these new 
mystics use that priceless gift—communion with the 
Infinite—for the healing of their ‘bodies and the glorifi- 
cation of their worldly careers. We must teach an ideal 
higher than bodily healing or financial prosperity. It is 
not the business of the churches to open clinics for the 
body: they must heal the soul. They must teach men 
that, if spirit be the only thing in earth or heaven that 
abides, men must live for the spirit, must cleave to the 
Infinite until no shock of the material world, failure, 
sickness, death, can ever mar the serenity of their God- 
centred souls. The true mystic lives with a Socrates, 
near the world, but in God. 

-Secondly, we must take the final step and lift present- 
day mysticism beyond Socrates, beyond Thomas a 
Kempis, beyond Wordsworth. In its lower ranges 
mystical communion alienates man from the world. It 
makes his mind into a cloister, tranquil beyond words and 
blessed with the vision of light ineffable. But it is so 
unutterably blessed that he dares not mingle with the 
crowd lest he lose it. That mysticism, despite its ineffable 
silences and raptures, isselfish. There is a higher chamber 
of indwelling God to which the mystic needs to climb. 
It is the Christ chamber. When the mystic ascends 
into that holy place, he is shot through with light beyond 
light, but also with love. By one glorious insight he 
beholds the truth of the Christ: God in deepest essence 
is not light, but love. His whole being trembles with a 
new influx of Deity, the tenderness of the Infinite Father. 
From that upper chamber of Deity he descends with an 
irresistible love for men. By a divine on-driving he 
traverses the streets and highways to help and restore 
them. The mystic becomes a philanthropist,—a philan- 
thropist such as our world cries for,—a lover of men who 
serves not bodies only, but souls; a lover of men with 
the vision of God. 

It is our privilege to lead this present spiritual re- 
naissance into a unity of reason, life, spirituality, and 
love such as has not been known since the dawn of 
humanity. 
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Our Larger Task. 


BY REV. HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON. 


The first speaker has treated the subject of motive 
power in the new channels of Unitarianism; the second 
has spoken of the machine through which the work is 
to be done, and has shown how the machine is being 
enlarged for the transmission of this new power. Let us 
now, in conclusion, survey the task that is to be accom- 
plished. What is the work that should be done? For 
whom should it be done, and by whom should it be done? 

The work of those who deal with the young people of 
a denomination or a church is sometimes regarded as 
teaching the youth the faith of the fathers, seeing that 
the membership of the church is recruited, training the 
young people to do church work as past generations 
have done it, and by methods long established, so that 
there shall be plenty of Elishas upon whom may fall the 
mantles of the Elijahs. But thus to describe the work 
for our young people is to fail to realize the conditions 
of the present time. The truth to which we are awaken- 
ing more and more—not only the great truth, but the 
splendid challenge—is that civilization is confronted 
with new problems, new duties, and new tasks. We 
have, to-day, questions the answers to which cannot be 
given by any past period of the world’s history: we have 
tasks to perform such as were never before demanded 
of any people. In this new time, in which you and I 
live, religion has forms to assume and work to do to which 
religion was never before called. 

No young person to-day, if he is doing in his church 
and for his religion what he ought to be doing, is doing 
the same things that*his grandfather did, because the 
times are so radically new and the task so immeasurably 
enlarged. Faith is put to tests to which it never before 
was subjected. Science has been driving back the 
boundaries of ignorance; light has been steadily widen- 
ing its area; practical applications of the flood of new 
knowledge have radically changed the conditions under 
which modern civilized men live. Obviously, the only 
religion that can be adequate to this new and generous 
life is liberal religion. There is a special responsibility 
in modern society on the people of the larger faith. 

The task, then, of those who deal with the young 
people of the churches of the liberal faith is nothing less 
than the comprehension of this new time in which we 
live, the understanding of the place of religion in this 
new time, and the training of ‘‘the new generation of 
Unitarians”’ for the work which liberal religion must 
do. ‘This training is necessarily a new training if it is 
to be adequate for the new time. This is indeed a 
“‘Jarger task”’ than the religious work of past generations. 

Let us, then, make an analysis of this life in which we 
find ourselves, and of the place that liberal religion 
should occupy in it. Sometimes people come together 
to discuss ‘‘the new social order,’’ and many of them 
think that the question before them is this: Shall we 
have a new social order or shall we not? Shall we con- 
tinue to perpetuate the relationships in which men were 
bound together in the time of our grandfathers, or shall 
we abolish those conditions and establish new ones? 
Sometimes these people decide that they want no change, 
quite oblivious of the fact that the change has already 
come; that, whether they like it or not, the old social 
order has been swept away and the new is established, 
and is daily becoming more firmly established; that 
this question which they think they are deciding is no 
longer open to discussion and is not waiting for their 
decision, for the die has already been cast. And, again, 
these people who have not yet awakened to the presence 
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of the new social order, and imagine that the relation- 
ships of men of a century ago are essentially unchanged, 
sometimes decide enthusiastically that they do not 
want a new social order, that the individualism of the 
older time ought to give way to closer relationships in 
living and laboring. They decide that they must lay 
hold of the power of prayer, gather all their consecration, 
brighten and widen their ideals, and, by means of these 
combined forces of idealism, must set to work to create 
a new social order: they come to this decision and this 
resolution quite oblivious of the fact that what they 
propose to do by prayer and consecration and ideals has 
already been done by commercial enterprise! While re- 
ligious men have been waiting and discussing, invention 
has been at work and a new social order has come into 
existence. ‘The individualism of three generations ago 
has largely ceased to exist: men are working together 
as never before, are using in common the things of or- 
dinary life, are banded together for the things of the 
higher life, are bringing about, by fellowship in their 
living, a new order of society such as the sun of heaven 
never shone upon before. 

How has this been done? While religion has halted 
timidly, what is it that commercial enterprise and in- 
vention have fearlessly accomplished for modern life? 

To answer this question, let us consider first the dis- 
tinction between wealth and permanent wealth. We 
have valuable possessions that are very temporary, and 
we have valuable possessions that are very permanent. 
For example, a man ploughs a field; he has made it more 
valuable, but only temporarily, for it must be ploughed 
again the next year; he has not greatly increased the 
permanent wealth of himself or of the community. But, 
if the man puts the same amount of time and labor into 
the construction of a great steel building or a granite 
bridge or a railroad, something that shall last for years 
or generations, he has increased the permanent wealth 
of the community. This distinction is of the utmost 
importance because a large part of the labor of the men 
of this nation goes into the increase of permanent wealth. 
Our nation is, in very large measure, engaged in the 
construction of things which will last for generations 
or for centuries. That this is nothing short of revolu- 
tionary in the conditions of life is shown by the fact 
that it has been estimated by careful economists that 
the increase of the permanent wealth of the world has 
been more in the past hundred years than in the 
entire previous history of the race! It is, indeed, a new 
time in which we live, and the labors of men are directed 
to new results. - 

This brings us to a point that is of the highest signifi- 
cance,—that in vast measure this increase of permanent 
wealth is public wealth. It may be managed by in- 
dividuals or owned by a few, but it is used by the many. 
Much of it would cease to be of value if it should be 
withdrawn from the use of the common people. Think 
of the labor and money that are being put into the con- 
struction of railroads, highways, bridges, telephone and 
telegraph lines, all the great public utilities: they are 
necessarily for the use of all the people of the nation. 
Consider, for instance, the uselessness of the equipment 
of a great telephone company if some private individual 
were to say, ‘‘I will buy up this whole thing and keep it 
for my own personal use!’’ How utterly valueless it 
would immediately become! ‘Thus it is with the public 
utilities which are being constructed at enormous cost: 
they are necessarily to be used in common by all the 
people. In very large measure the wealth of the coun- 
try remains public wealth. Any one familiar with the 
equipment of a telephone company in one of our large 
cities, with its many ‘‘exchanges’” and its numerous 
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switchboards in each exchange, can get a hint of the 
amount of wealth with which the public is thus being 
endowed from the fact that such a company recently 
paid fifty thousand dollars for the installation of one 
switchboard. 

Thus the people of this country are coming into 
possession of, and responsibility for, more wealth than 
any other nation ever possessed; and this wealth is for 
the common use of the people of the nation. It is a 
responsibility that is absolutely new in the history of 
the world: it is a privilege never before enjoyed by any 
generation of the human race. But, to be adequate for 
it, there is need of such an education as human wisdom 
has only begun to devise. In the monarchies of our 
older civilizations, when a young man is destined for a 
throne, those who have charge of his education are some- 
times wise enough to realize that he must be adequately 
trained for the responsibility that is to be laid upon his 
shoulders, and they give him the education that is fitting 
for a prince. There are young men to-day in our own 
civilization who are destined for the managetnent of 
great fortunes, and whose guardians are sometimes wise 
enough to give them an adequate education for their 
great responsibilities. The new generation of Ameri- 
cans is coming into the possession of such wealth as no 
nation in the world ever had before, and the great: fact 
is that this new generation needs a princely education 
for this great opportunity and responsibility. It is to 
be not merely an education of individuals, but of a whole 
people, closely knit together. 

This education must be moral and religious. The 
responsibility of the new generation of Americans is not 

‘merely a training in the holding of possessions, the re- 
ceiving and disbursing of money, the performance of 
physical tasks and the use of material objects: the great- 
est problems involved in this commonwealth are moral 
problems. New as are the conditions under which we 
are living, so new are the moral problems that arise in 
them. Practical morality progresses from age to age. 
Let us realize that every invention of a public utility 
changes the problem of right and wrong: every such 
invention changes the possible relationships of men, and 
all new relationships involve new moral problems. 
People talk sometimes about ‘‘eternal right’’ and ‘‘the 
unchanging standards of moral conduct’”’: right is, 
indeed, eternal and immortal, but eternally advancing 
with the life of men and living immortally in their 
growth. ‘The application of the conscience to questions 
of public conduct-is something that changes with every 
changed relationship into which people enter. Thus do 
hundreds of inventions give new phases to the problems 
of right and wrong. ‘Therefore, the whole new situation 
which we are considering is saturated with moral con- 
siderations. And the training, the education, of the 
new generation of Americans must include the develop- 
ment of moral fibre, a deepening of the sense of the great 
realities of life, a quickening of the conscience along 
lines of new social relationships. 

To illustrate the changed social order in which we live 
and the need of modified standards of conduct, consider 
the way in which people travel. In the times of our 
grandfathers, those times of individual possessions and 
independent activity, people travelled in large measure 
in their own private conveyances. Under such cir- 
cumstances a man went his own way and pleased himself 
as to times of starting and stopping. He took the pace 
that suited him. Naturally he was in an independent, 
individualistic state of mind. To-day we do most of 
our travelling by means of great public utilities,—trains 
propelled by steam or electricity. These public con- 
veyances are adapted to the use of many. A man, has 
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a right to their use, but he has a right only which he 
shares with hundreds of other people. What he owns 
is this right to use in common with his fellows. Nat- 
urally, a man to-day travels in a different state of mind 
from that of his grandfather. Co-operation has made 
possible this modern means of travel. ‘This illustration 
of the sweeping away of the individualistic manner of 
life and the coming into existence of a new social order 
might be multiplied again and again. In the times of our 
grandfathers practically every one lived on his own land, 
and most people made their own tools and their own 
clothes. In the common work of their life most men 
did their individual tasks in a self-dependent way and by 
means that were of their own making. To-day, if one 
of us were to begin some morning when he rises and set 
down the things he does and the things he uses, he would 
find that there is very little left of the old individual- 
istic life. Our tools are made for us by the thousands; 
our work is woven in with the work of many men; we 
talk by means of telephones adapted for the use of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people; we travel with people 
who have the same right that we have to the common 
conveyance; increasingly people live in houses which 
shelter many families. This transformation of the con- 
ditions of life from the self-dependence of the individual 
to the interdependence of the many has not touched 
merely the lower things of life, it has laid hold of the 
things of the higher life. Even our systems of education 
would be impossible except that men have bound them- 
selves together for the equipment and the maintenance 
of schools and colleges and universities. The means of 
culture are made accessible because men co-operate in 
creating and preserving libraries and art galleries and 
orchestras. Thus the things of the common life and 
the things of the higher life, in these modern times, are 
things the use of which is divided among many. This 
fact is the basis of the new social order. ‘These new re- 
lationships create the new moral problems and make the 
demand for a new education that shall be morally 
adequate. 

Happily there is a growing conception of the greatness 
of the task of preparing the new generation for the life 
it has to live. The religious forces of the country are 
more and more realizing that the methods of religion 
and of the Church should be educational: that the 
Church is dealing with people who are born with apti- 
tudes and capacities that are to be developed into 
strength. This development comes not from spasmodic 
methods such as were widely prevalent in recent genera- 
tions, but it comes by the patient methods of discipline, 
of education. We are realizing that education should 
aim to make habitual the things that ought to belong 
to our mature personalities. The power of religion, if 
turned into educational channels, will result in moral 
strength. On the other hand, the educational forces of 
the country are more and more recognizing the truth 
that religion is one of the greatest factors in human 
nature, and that no man is fully educated till his inborn 
capacity for religion has been developed into moral 
power. Education can do nothing greater for the nation 
than to develop the sense of truth, the power of moral 
discrimination, the capacity for loyalty to the life that 
people live in common. Religious forces which, by edu- 
cational methods, aim at moral power, and educational 
forces which, recognizing the central place of religion 
in human life, are aiming at the development of the whole 
personality, are thus coming together for religious educa- 
tion. ‘The leaders along religious and educational lines 
are recognizing the truth that their tasks are one and the 
same task. It would be a happy day if all the churches, 
all the religious forces, all the educational forces, all the 
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socially constructive forces would recognize the truth 
that the princely education needed by the new generation 
of Americans is so large a task as to need the combined 
work of all. The differences among the churches, over 
which so much precious strength is being wasted, are 
trivial in comparison with the work offered by this new 
great opportunity. 

Let us ask ourselves, Shall we as the national confer- 
ence of this great liberal religion realize this larger task 
to which the present time calls us? Shall we realize 
that the work of those who deal with the children and 
the young people of our churches is nothing less than 
the comprehension of this new social order, the place of 
religion in it, and the need of a religious education for 
our young people, to fit them for the joys and the work 
of this new life? It has long been an axiom of our faith 
that religion is to be applied directly to the life that men 
live. This new life, with its broad relationships, needs 
supremely the liberal faith. Our church shall succeed 
in the measure in which it takes the vital things of our 
faith and leavens the new life of men. 


, For the Christian Register. 
My Last Hymn.* 


BY CAROLINE HEALEY DALL. 


The crumbs that fall from Thy table, O God! 
The sick and the sorrowful share; 

Thou knowest without any words of mine 
The drift of my unspoken prayer. 


Thy love will make the crumb a loaf, 
If I but trust its power 

And believe that it will help me 
To meet the darkest hour. 


That belief? Whence comes it, Father? 
I ask for help divine, 

No human tie will aid me now, 
The answer must be Thine! 


The Easiness of Success. 


BY PERCY BICKNELL. 


To go right instead of wrong, to succeed instead of to 
fail, to be “in tune with the Infinite”’ (to borrow a useful 
and significant phrase) instead of at cross purposes 
with it, seems so simple and natural and inevitable, 
when once the trick has been learned, that we wonder 
how we ever contrived to bungle. 

An experienced player at bridge whist (let none take 
offence at the casual choice of example), mated by chance 
with a beginner, marvels, when it comes the tyro’s turn 
to play the joint hands, to see with what prodigious toil 
and effort he manages to avoid conducting operations in 
the one manifestly best and simplest and surest way to 
score a victory. He seems to expend more energy in 
getting himself beaten, with every advantage on his side 
to start with, than a skilful player would put forth in 
winning half a dozen games against enormous odds. 
And, when the awkward one has caught the knack of 
the thing, he will laugh at his former bungling and wonder 
that he could ever have been so maladroit. The Latin 
or French or German scholar, listening to the stammer- 
ing attempts of a learner to translate from one of 
these tongues, can hardly believe that he himself was 
once just such a stutterer. To a person thoroughly 
familiar with a peculiar or obscure handwriting, the fret- 
ting and fuming of a new hand in deciphering it seem 


* Mrs, Dall is now in“her eighty-eighth year. 
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uncalled for and amusing. The practiced skater or dancer 
watches, with a sort of tickled sense of superiority, not 
unmixed with something like incredulity, the astonish- 
ing variety of uncouth and fatiguing gymnastics where- 
with the zealous beginner illustrates the art of how not 
to do it. 

The cool, unruffled ease with which the adept performs 
his part or executes his appointed task tends to exasperate 
the perspiring and panting novice. Why should the 
young man, eager to shine in society, study his every 
motion, rehearse beforehand all his bright impromptu 
remarks, and exert his utmost art to please, only to be 
left nowhere in the running by the first nonchalant 
veteran of the drawing-room who chances on the scene? 
Surely there is something out of gear in the frame of things 
when so much painfulness of effort can produce so very 
negative aresult, thinks the disappointed young aspirant 
to social honors. How can it be right, bitterly asks the 
man who has striven hard and failed, that the successful 
should go on succeeding so smoothly, so almost without 
effort, so far beyond their seeming need and even desert? 
A prima donna whose singing brings her a dollar a note 
any evening at the opera-house, has but to warble a few 
bars into a phonograph—just to clear her throat, as it 
were—and straightway she is assured of royalties on the 
“records”’ that amount to a handsome annuity for life. 
A popular author, referred to by Mr. Richard Whiteing 
in his ‘‘Little People,’’ had just seen his latest book go 
into its twelfth triumphant edition at home, with cor- 
responding success across the Atlantic, when, in the glee 
of the moment, he sat down and threw off, in a brief two 
hours’ time, a short story that immediately brought him 
in a cool eight hundred guineas on top of his previous 
earnings. One is almost tempted to call this an “un- 
earned increment.” : 

But facility in money-earning is, of course, far from 
being the most admirable or enviable facility. Ease in 
the art of life, the noblest and most difficult of the arts, 
is what commands ungrudging admiration. Those who 
uniformly do the right thing at the right time and in the 
right place, do it as something so natural and inevitable 
that for the moment the easiness of it almost makes 
one overlook its excellence. The wireless-telegraph 
operator on the sinking steamship Republic held himself 
so calmly to his post and did his obvious duty so un- 
demonstratively, until he had succeeded in rescuing the 
hundreds of lives whose fate hung on his manipulation of 
the key under his hand, that not until some days later did 
it occur to many of us to admire his steadiness of nerve 
and completeness of self-control. Yet when the right 
way and the heroic way and the way that leads straight 
to success of the noblest sort, even though it lead at the 
same time to death, is once clearly seen, it is pretty sure 
to commend itself as the easiest way, and indeed the only 
possible way. 

The cumulative force of success, of right and effective 
thought and action, is something astonishing as well as 
cheering. ‘Nothing succeeds like success”’ is true in a 
far wider than the vulgar sense. Momentum once gained 
in the right direction, it is much harder to deviate or to 
stop than to keep going. Mr. Comyns Carr, in his late 
book of reminiscences, drops a significant remark: 
he says, reviewing his own experience, that it is wonderful 
how difficult it is for the beginner in journalism to find 
work to occupy his time, and, alittle later, how impossible 
it is to find time to do all his work. So rapidly does the 
field open and widen to the successful worker in any de- 
partment of useful activity that he marvels at his ever 
having thought it a restricted domain. 

The full meaning of the Virgilian possunt quia posse 
videntur (they can because they think they can) dawns 
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upon some of us late in life and upon others never. The 
battle is won as soon as self-confidence of the right sort, 
is acquired; and a large part of this confidence lies in 
a recognition of the so-called sub-conscious forces that 
seem to be waiting and ready to do our work if we will 
but give them a free hand. ‘That it is the sub-conscious 
half of a man that achieves his really noteworthy suc- 
cesses appears to be indicated by the fact that no one, 
after a signal achievement, can ever tell how he did the 
deed or executed the masterpiece, or can teach the art 
to another. The housewife is exhorted, on every- bill- 
board, to let the Gold Dust Twins do her work. A 
similar exhortation to let the sub-conscious agents labor 
for us might not come amiss. 

The most encouraging aspect of success, to one who 
worthily succeeds, seems to be this: failure and wrong 
and suffering and sin all seem so unnecessary and out of 
place that one cannot help believing in their final elimina- 
tion from the scheme of things; if not absolutely, at least 
so far as humanity in its progressive existence is con- 
cerned. 


Character-building. 


A somewhat singular arrangement of portraits above 
my study table gave me, once upon a time, a new and 
helpful vision of ideal character. A vision, I say, for 
our best thoughts come to us as inspirations: they come 
‘like singing birds out of heaven,” saying ‘‘Here we are.” 
I had placed high above my desk Munkaczy’s human- 
ized face of Jesus; to the left, and a little lower, a medal- 
lion of Napoleon; to the right, a similar medallion of 

~George Washington. Looking upon these supreme men 

of history, it occurred to me one day to write under 
each that word which best expressed the man. And 
so I wrote under Napoleon the word ‘“ Power.”’ 

How admirably this virile word expresses the great 
Corsican! Good or evil, democrat or despot, hero and 
rascal, he was always a power. A helpless prisoner at 
St. Helena, the memory of his mighty deeds made men 
tremble. His was the first requisite of ideal character— 
power. The truly good man is good for something. 
Real righteousness is strenuous. Gerluine Christianity 
is a battle, not a dream. The world is saved not by 
prohibitions, but by inspirations. 

And here we see the ghastly mistake of the Church of 
our time. It develops inoffensive piety, respectable 
morality, a careful and timid goodness that dare not 
announce heaven-or hell with enough vigor to attract 
attention. Too many Christians exhaust themselves 
singing hymns about expected bliss beyond the clouds, 
or, if they happen to call themselves liberal, they retire to 


some shady nook and read Emerson on the “ Over-Soul,” » 


while little children slave their lives away in our 
mines and factories, and women go wailing down the 
steeps of poverty to the gulfof shame. Power, power to 
declare war, and make war, on evil in all its hideous 
forms is the one vital need of the modern church. 

To return to our portraits. I wrote under Washing- 
ton the steadfast word ‘‘Probity.” ‘‘For George Wash- 
ington I have an awful reverence,” said a great states- 
man of the revolutionary era. Why? He was not as 
brilliant as Jefferson, as eloquent as Patrick Henry, as 
logical as Hamilton, or as wise as Franklin. Why this 
‘‘awful reverence”? It was the flawless rectitude of his 
character, his felt integrity of manhood, his acknowl- 
edged probity. Because of this he became in his own 
proper person the vital bond of union between the bick- 
ering colonies, between North and South: because of 
this he became, and will ever remain, the central figure 


of his age. 
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Long I looked upon the face of Jesus. What word 
might express the secret of that puissant character. 
At length it came, the radiant word ‘“Purity.’’ For 
purity in the all inclusive word-power lies in its depths 
and stainless veracity. The pure word of Jesus, the pure 
life, and the pure spirit,—these constitute to-day the heart 
of the world’s moral inspiration. 

Power, probity, purity,—here is character full-orbed 
and splendid as the sun in heaven. Power, probity, 
purity,—this is manhood, stalwart and grand; woman- 
hood, strong and true. 

To develop character, virile, veracious, virtuous, is 
the one thing worth while in human life. To attain 
ideal character a man may well part—if need be—with 
his worldly possessions, bury his ambitious hopes, and 
follow the Christ of his own conscience to Golgotha and 
the Cross. To develop ideal character all institutions, 
all governments, all churches rightly exist. ‘‘Earth 
holds up to its Maker no fruit but the finished man.” 
Wiliam Day Simonds, in the Oakland Tribune. 


Spiritual Life, 


There is only one way to get ready for immortality, 
and that is to love this life, and live it as bravely and 
cheerfully and faithfully as we can.—Van Dyke. 


od 


Great revolutions are the work rather of principles 
than of bayonets, and are achieved first in the moral 
and afterwards in the material sphere.—Mazzini. 


Sd 


We know that something in our souls is seeking for 
the great harmony of life, and we know that, though we 
cannot hear it, the harmony is there.—Wulliam Allen 
White. 

ad 


Only to find our duty certainly, and somewhere, some- 
how, to do it faithfully, makes us good, strong, happy, 
and useful men, and tunes our lives into some feeble 
echo of the life of God.—Pllips Brooks. 


we] 


It is the action of an wninstructed person to reproach 
others for his own misfortunes; of one entering upon 
instruction, to reproach himself; and of one perfectly 
instructed, to reproach neither others {nor himself.— 
Epictetus. 

a 


Great hearts alone understand how much glory there 
is in being good. To be and keep so, amid the injuries 
of man and the severities of Providence, is not the gift 
of a happy nature alone, but it is strength and heroism. 


Jules Michelet. 
ad 


What, indeed, does not that word “‘cheerfulness”’ imply! 
It means a contented spirit; it means a pure heart; it 
means a kind, loving disposition; it means humility 
and charity; it means a generous appreciation of others, 
and a modest opinion of self —Thackeray. 


& 


I can but think that the world would be better and 
brighter if our teachers would dwell on the Duty of Hap- 
piness as well as on the Happiness of Duty; for we ought 
to be as bright and genial as we can, if only because to be 
cheerful ourselves is a most effectual contribution to 
the happiness of others.—Siw John Lubbock. 
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Literature. 


THe PsycHoLlocy oF PRAYER. Anna 
Louise Strong. The University of Chicago 
Press.—This exceptionally stimulating and 
suggestive little book aims neither to justify 
nor to condemn the practice of prayer, but 
simply to describe it psychologically and 
genetically. According to the author, con- 
sciousness arises with the thwarting of ac- 
tivity; and, in the moment of collision, the 
self and the not-self appear in consciousness, 
the Me and the Alter, the former including 
a purposeful idea and the latter the means 
for its fulfilment. At first the Alter is per- 
sonified as naturally as the Me, and hence, 
to gain his ends, it is the help of a super- 
natural being which man seeks. Thus re- 
ligion comes into existence as a social rela- 
tion and prayer as a social transaction, 
although it should be observed that both 
selves are constructs in and of the same con- 
sciousness. As man advances, however, the 
field of prayer is limited, first, by increasing 
knowledge of nature which depersonalizes 
the Alter and suggests reliance upon scien- 
tific rather than supernatural means for the 
attainment of ends, and, secondly, by a 
growing conviction that it is unseemly and 
irreverent to call upon a god for aid in trivial 
matters. This latter, the ethical criticism 
of prayer, falls in with a tendency to empha- 
size moral and spiritual values, and the re- 
sult is a thought of God as co-operating 
primarily for the highest ideal ends. At 
the beginning the purpose of the prayer was 
the production by means of the Alter of 
another and a satisfied Me; and this purpose 
still continues, although now the satisfaction 
may be found, either esthetically in the very 
experience of prayer itself or actively through 
reinforcement given to moral activity by en- 
hanced assurance, steadiness, and vigor. In 
each of these two ways, then, prayer proves 
its value by its natural and psychological 
effects, and hence may be justified pragmati- 
cally by its efficiency and theoretically by 
the consideration that it is as legitimate to 
personalize the Alter as the Me. ‘The only 
worthy criticism of so thorough-going a book 
as this would be a discussion of its. funda- 
mental principles, for which this is not the 
place. Waiving the deeper problems, how- 
ever, one may raise the question, without 
attempting an answer, whether, granting 
the process as described, it is allowable to 
identify the Alter with the means by which 
the Me is to fulfil its purpose instead of 
with the experienced hindrance, in which 
case help would be sought either by prayer 
to the personalized obstacle or by appeal to 
a god supposed to be higher than he. How- 
ever this may be, the book is a real contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject and 
richly repays study. 


THE DOMINANT DOLLAR. 
bridge. Chicago: 
$1.50,—The tragedy of living the gentle 
life in a commercial community without 
money is the theme of this truthful inven- 
tion. The scene may be Chicago and the 
seat of learning the university in that city 
where sO many are compelled to accept 
small salaries. . The big prizes go to a few, 
while the many take what they can get, and 
make the best of it. Into some families 
where the problem has become one of in- 
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tense and painful interest $Darley Roberts 
comes, He has come up from the bottom, 
Beginning as a deserted child, he is kicked 
about and abused until by native grit and 
industry he fights his way through the uni- 
versity and then turns his hand to money- 
making, How he succeeds and what part 
the “dominant dollar” playsin the lives of the 
families he befriends it is the part of the 
author to set forth. He has resisted the 
temptation to attack the art of money-mak- 
ing and to describe all wealth as the gain of 
dishonesty. The problem for those who 
do not make money is how to live in com- 
fort among those who do, and how to seek 
the best things while they lack the abundant 
means of their neighbors who live in luxury. 
Darley Roberts does not solve their prob- 
lem; but he changes conditions for them, 
and makes the ‘“‘dominant dollar” a blessing. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. By George 
Hodges. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50-——These are stories selected from the 
first nine books of the Old Testament, and 
told in such a way as to satisfy the curiosity 
of children without making too great demand 
upon their credulity. In experience with 
children the present writer has found that, 
if nothing is said about inspiration and the 
truth of the narrative, boys and girls who 
are familiar with the Arabian Nights and 
similar tales receive the stories which have 
come down from the most ancient time with- 
out question, making for themselves all the 
allowances that are suggested by the active 
imagination of a child. ‘They are spoiled for 
children only when their literal truth is in- 
sisted on. Dean Hodges retells the stories 
in simple language, making no claim that 
they have any necessary relation to the 
foundations of faith. Indeed, with a twinkle 
in his eye we imagine, he smooths away 
some of the mest difficult features of super- 
naturalism, and lets them stand as fasci- 
nating examples of ancient folklore. 


DONKEY JOHN OF THE Toy VALLEY. By 
Margaret Warner Morley. Chicago, Til. 
$1.25.—The wooden toy-makers of the Tyrol 
form a community by themselves, in which 
sometimes one family for generations carves 
ever the same animal. The perseverance 
and pluck of little John, who was not born 
into the skill and had to acquire it painfully, 
go to make a first-rate story. When he had 
once learned to carve a donkey, he found 
that. he could carve ‘nothing else. If he 
wished to make a sheep, it turned out to be 
a donkey, with unnaturally short legs and 
strangely placed ears, but a donkey for all 
that. If he tried a fish, he got a flat donkey 
with a comical head that set the people 
laughing. The upshot of it was that, if he 
had been a genius, he could not have been 
more highly esteemed, for no one would be- 
lieve that he could not carve anything he 
chose. His visit to the fair and his sight 
of the greater world outside enlarged his 
experience, but he went back to know that 
there was nothing far or wide quite so good 
as his own valley. 


THE WARES OF EDGEFIELD. By Eliza 
Orne White. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25 net—-Miss White’s novels have 


a character of their own, unmistakably fresh 
and welcome after one has been reading 
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stories of the strident type, built on emo- 
tions and impossible combinations of inci- 
dents. She writes on long lines and takes 
large views of human nature. Her people 
are real people: the best are not perfect, and 
the worst have a way of proving their kin- 
ship to the good that disappoints any reader 
who wishes black to remain black and white 
to stay white. Moreover, she recognizes the 
overturning of standards, social and other, 
that one generation may experience from 
its successor. She is a quiet student of life 
who has had opportunity to study it from 
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the Boston point of view and can fairly esti- 
mate social privileges and responsibilities. 
While the story interest of her new book is 
not slight, its deeper interest is in her read- 
ing of character and the summing up of 
human values. ‘‘Life seems to me like 
this,’ said Nancy, “‘a place full of joy and 
sadness, and our joy is never quite complete 
because we know that others are in sorrow, 
and our sorrow is never overwhelming be- 
cause we know that others are happy.” 


A Fantasy OF MEDITERRANEAN TRAVEL. 
By S. G. Bayne. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25 net—Mr. Bayne’s account 
of his travels recalls the days when Mark 
Twain electrified sober-going tourists, chained 
to conventional admiration and their Bae- 
dekers, with his free, hearty criticism of 
foreign methods and manners, and introduced 
a new set of stock phrases to the irreverent. 
Mr. Bain visits Spain, Greece, the Holy 
Land, Egypt, and Italy, and he describes 
his impressions with breezy, slangy, unpreju- 
diced freedom. He made one of a large 
conducted party, and the record of the trip 
shows that he profited by his opportunities. 
Writing retrospectively, he confesses that the 
party suffered somewhat from ‘“‘a kind of 
artistic and historical dyspepsia, brought 
about by our inability to digest the immensity 
of the things we had seen and their variety”’ ; 
but, so far as it goes, the book is picturesque 
and inclusive. 


THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE, and Other 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
The leading story of this collection takes us 
back to the days of the Civil War, with the 
always moving theme of a soldier boy who 
never returned, a theme which Mrs. Ward 
uses with geniune power. A wife’s spiritual 
guardianship of her husband, the tempta- 
tions of a wife who has been wronged, the 
pitiful story of a vivisectionist’s victim, in 
this case happily rescued, the heroism of the 
telephone operator who remained at her 
post to notify others of the coming flood 
from which she could not escape,—all these 
are congenial subjects, treated with sympa- 
thetic emotion. Not one of them, however, 
is more to the point than ‘‘ Unemployed” 
with its sudden revulsion of feeling at the 
end. Mrs. Ward’s thought and manner are 
distinctly her own. 


THE Book or Curistmas. With an in- 
troduction by Hamilton W. Mabie and an 
accompaniment of drawings by George 
Wharton Edwards. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25 net-—-Grave and 
gay, prose and poetry, history, folklore, 
romance, and pure philosophy, but all with 
a centre of Christmas thought,—these make 
up this book which carries with it Mr. 
Mabie’s blessing and happy prophecy. He 
calls it a record of the real business of the 
race which is not to make money, but to 
make life full and sweet and satisfying. It 
adds another, perhaps, to the influences 
which are to keep Christmas unspoiled and 
satisfying,—influences that are sorely needed 
if the day is to be relieved of the burden 
which it has gradually imposed upon those 
who would like still to care for it and encircle 
it with all the ancient festival memories and 
associations, 
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Joshua James: 
Life-Saver 


By SUMNER I. KIMBALL 


General Superintendent oj the U.S. Lije- 
Saving Service. 
60 cents net; by mail, 66 cents. 
Vol. VI., “True American Types” Series. 
The true story of a typical life-saver of 
the New England Coast, and one of the 
best-known life-savers in the world,—an 
example of the quiet heroism and patient 
self-sacrifice of the men of the Service. 


Whose Son Is Christ? 
By FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH 


80 cents net; by mail, 87 cents. 


The author of “Babel and Bible” has 
written a volume of supreme religious in- 
terest, because he here applies the method 
of historical investigation employed so suc- 
cessfully in “Babel and Bible” to a more 
general treatment of some of the chief prob- 
lems and difficulties which are raised by 
modern criticism of the New Testament. 


Church Councils 
and their Decrees 


By AMBROSE N. BLATCHFORD 
80 cents net; by mail, 87 cents. 


Decisions of the great Councils of the 
Christian Church from the Council of Jeru- 
salem, A.D. 45, to the Vatican Council, 
A.D. 1869. These chapters, arranged in 
chronological order, enable the reader to 
trace the development of Christian dogmas 
and doctrines from the Church’s beginnings 
down to the present time. 
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The Religion of a 
Sensible American 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


President of Leland Stanford, Jr. 
Oniversity. 


80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents. 


A militant religion of character, action, 
good will, and personal influence, embody- 
ing a sane, undogmatic, working philosophy 
of life, as exemplified by a leader and teacher 
of youth in a great Western University. 


The Transfiguration 
of Life 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


Most of these discourses, none of which 
has previously been published in book form, 
belong to the last few years of the author’s 
life,— years filled with such abounding faith, 
hope, and love that they were a period of 
transfiguration rather than decay, and has 
suggested the name of the volume. 


The Jewish Religion 
in the Time of Jesus 


By G. HOLLMANN 
$z.00 net; by mail, $1.09. 


A subject of wide significance; for every 
one who wishes to understand Jesus or Paul, 
or early Christianity in general, must under- 
stand the religion of the Jews at the time of 
Jesus’ public work. The present volume, 
by one of the great German theologians, is 
meant to furnish the lay reader with an in- 
troductory guide. 
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JosHuA JAMES, Lire-SAvER. By Sum- 
ner I. Kimball. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. 60 cents net. The 


sixth volume of the True American Types 
Series tells the story of a man who for sixty 
years gave himself to the United States Life 
Saving Service. Both his physical endow- 
ment and his mental equipment were won- 
derful, and his record of rescue work and 
his diversified experiences made him prob- 
ably the best-known life-saver in the world. 
His death came suddenly in the midst of 
his active service. His biographer tells 
simply and naturally the story of his life, 
and rightfully places him among those men 
who take to heart the duty of the day, 
“doing their appointed tasks without csten- 
tation, loving their work for the work’s sake, 
content to live and do in the present.” 


THE WIDEAWAKE GIRLS. 
Ruth Ellis. 


By Katharine 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


$1.50-—The quartette of girls, who made 
themselves favorites when they appeared 
in an earlier volume, have lost nothing from 
their girlish charm, although they are here 
learning to look at life with grown-up eyes 
and to put something of the deeper meaning 
into their good times. Elsmere and Alger- 
non afford variety, the one by his roguery 
and quaint sayings, the other by his trans- 
formation from a bore to a helper. The 
library undertaking in which the girls engage 
develops their ingenuity and persistence; 
and the contrast between the girls them- 
selves, equally interesting though they 
may be, adds spice and interest. Miss Ellis 
writes in a pleasant, unaffected style, and 
her books deserve their popularity. 


JANET AT Opps. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— 
Janet and Jack Blanchard are the central 
figures of the fifth story in the Sidney Books, 
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but the old favorites, Sidney, Day, and the 
others, are present to sustain the old charm 
of generous comradeship. ‘This is a pleasant 
set of young people, just passing from the 
time of life which instinctively demands 
from others protection and entertainment 
to that which recognizes responsibilities and 
reaches out to a wider life. The summer in 
Quebec which brought them to a share in 
the pageants of Quebec’s three hundredth 
birthday celebration was ‘‘almost perfect,” 
and the cause of the ‘‘almost’”’ is the story 
of this volume. Miss Ray’s understanding 
of boys and girls does not fail her, and her 
books keep the interest that has drawn to 
them interested readers in all parts of the 
country. 


so serious as the problems of heredity for| Harry and her father cruise up and down 
the basis of a story, and it must be confessed | the Hudson, stopping on shore for all sorts 
that these pages are rather gloomy, with op-| of adventures. They dance at the hotels, 
pressive doubts and fears. It is true that| keep a country store while the proprietor 
the outcome is hopeful and that the appeal] goes visiting, have a hand in the capture of 
to each generation to believe in the power of | burglars, and wind up with a merry week at 
natural forces to overcome weakness may]|a house party. The story gains undoubt- 
deepen in young minds their sense of family | edly from the presence of a girlinit. Harry 
responsibility. The mystery of the haunted | has always been the best sort of a comrade, 
house is connected with the most tragic form | and here she maintains her reputation, even 
of unhappiness, and the influence of a single | though her share in the good times is some- 
life gone wrong is made impressive. what curtailed by her advance towards 
= : womanhood. ‘The story- has been rinning 
‘Tae Grris of Farrmount. By Etta An-|in St. Nécholas, and is justly popular. (Cen- 
thony Baker. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. | tury Company, $1.50.) 


$1.50.—In the short time that Mrs. Baker] The School Four, by A. T, Dudley, author 
has been writing she has made a place for] of the Phillips Exeter Series, is the first 
herself among the favorite authors of young} yolume of the Stories of the Triangular 
people. Her girls of Fairmount Academy League, a set of books in which athletics 
are a lively, rather daringly mischievous set, | take the leading place, and which will un- 
and their adventures are not duplicated in doubtedly be as popular as those which gave 
earlier tales of boarding-school life, as some-] thejr writer his reputation. Mr. Dudley 
times happens. The home school on the} takes his athletics with intelligence, and 
Hudson offers the best of settings for a story | writes about them with reasonable regard 
that combines an appreciation of fun, a real-} soy the fact that they do not make up the 
istic representation of the manners and con-| whole of school life, however generous a 
versation of real girls, and a consciousness] share they may have in the occurrences that 
of the deeper desires that make for their] ,+6 sufficiently vivid to be written about. 
character development. Keen competition, honest effort, and sports- 
— manlike spirit enter into the story and 

BErry Barrp’s GOLDEN YEAR. By Anna] teach their own lessons. The contrast is 
Hamlin Weikel. Boston: Little, Brown &] shown between the fellow who believes in 


Co. $1.50——Betty Baird won the interest | himself, but cannot hold the pace, and him 
and admiration of girl readers when she 


went as a little girl to the boarding school 
where she found her dearest friends. Her 
ventures in finding ways to earn money and 
discover a place for herself in the larger world 
filled another volume, which is now crowned 
by the story of the grown-up Betty, old 
enough to plan a happy home future for her-|| THE EVERETT LECTURES on 
self. She is the same mirth-loving, impul- 
sive Betty of the first book, however, quick 


= act ey also fond of dreaming. The books Theism and the 
orm a charming series. e ,e ° 
Christian Faith 


, By CHARLES CARROLL EVERE 
The Lookout Island Campers is a story of DD. LL.D., late alae iY Theology 
active boys who take their summer vacation and Dean of the Faculty of Divinity in 


in the manner indicated by the title. Ball Harvard University 
games and athletic contests follow, and some : 
exciting detective work gives variety to the Fdited jrom MSS. notes of students 
summer. ‘The interest of the book, however, By EDWARD HALE, S.T.B. 
depends even more on the jolly daily inter- 
course of the boys in this free out-of-door|] These lectures were, during many years, 
nee and in ine with eae they take|} an important contribution to theological 
its ups and downs than on the more exciting] education. ‘The i 

rata: 4 y were never put intoa 
incidents. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, $1.50.) stereotyped written form, but were en- 


Entirely different in character from the|} riched year by year from the profound 
usual book for boys is Chet, a story by Kath- scholarship and brilliant intellectual 
erine M. Yates, published by A. C. McClurg|] powers of their author. 

& Co. of Chicago. Chet tells his own story, 
and, although he is a fun-loving, active boy, |] The volume forms a natural sequence 
he manages to make it an exposition of to Dr. Everett’s ‘Psychological Elements 
Christian Science doctrine. His gradual un-|] of Religious Faith.” 

derstanding of Mrs. Eddy’s teachings and 
their effect on the character of his best 
friend, Bess, are the main feature of the 
book; but some of Bess’s adventures in tray- 
elling are very amusing, and the course of The 
the story covers a rather wide variety of in- 


cident. ($1.25.) Macmillan Company 


Ralph Henry Barbour’s Captain Chub is|] Publishers, 64-66 5th Ave. 
not surpassed by any one of the three books}} New York 
which precede it in the series. The boys 
rent a house boat for the summer, and with 


JEANNE OF THE MarsHes. By E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50.—‘ Another Oppenheim book”’ 
is always a welcome announcement to those 
who like their fiction well seasoned with 
striking characters, strong contrasts of per- 
sonality, unusual situations, and a clever 
plot. Mr. Oppenheim’s aim is to tell a story, 
and he tells it; and he has his reward in the 
admiration and gratitude of those who re- 
fuse to take their fiction seriously, after the 
manner of the sociologist or the reformer. 
. Jeanne is a straightforward, convent-bred, 
unspoiled heroine, set among schemers, wire- 
pullers, and worse. Romance is ever pres- 
ent, and tragedy is at times not far distant; 
but a story of this kind should be crowned 
only with a happy ending, and Jeanne wins 
out in triumphant fashion. 


Now Ready 


A Boy’s Ring. By Gulielma Zollinger. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50— 
Miss Zollinger won her reputation in her 
books about the Widow O’Callaghan’s boys 
and Maggie McLanehan. In her new book 
she enters an entirely different field, placing 
the scene in the times of King John of Eng- 
land and introducing danger and conspiracy 
as elements of the story. ‘This is a field in 
which many have worked and the result is 
less distinctive; but the brave Hugo, who 
acts as substitute for the young lord of De 
Alditheley Castle and makes a triumphant 
escape to France, is a fine hero, and the story 
proceeds with spirit and interest. The his- 
torical setting is handled carefully, with good 
effect. ‘The book is illustrated by Fanny M. 
Chambers. 


Books for Boys. 


LirrtLé SIstER SNow. By Frances Little. 
New York: The Century Company. $1 net. 
The Lady of the Decoration, published in 
1906, is still one of the best selling books on 
the lists of its publishers, and doubtless opens 
the way for the new book by the same 
writer, Mrs. Fannie C. Macaulay, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. The story of Yuki San is not 
novel among the tales of gentle, obedient 
little Japanese maidens, whose duty takes 
them to a marriage their hearts fail to ap- 
prove; but it is distinguished by simplicity 
and a tender pathos, not by tragedy nor 
violence which would seem out of place in it. 
A Japanese artist, Genjiro Kataoka, has 
made twelve exquisite paintings, from which 
the book is illustrated in color. 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net 


THE House ON THE NortTH SHORE. By 
Marion Foster Washburne. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.25.—It is not often that 
writers for boys and girls choose a subject 
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who starts modestly, but arrives. The book 
is published by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
($1.25.) 


Literary Notes. 


Little, Brown & Co. have purchased the 
Cabot family mansion at the corner of Bea- 
con and Joy Streets, Boston, overlooking 
Boston Common, and adapted the interior 
of this substantial residence to their own 
use. Thus the beautifully carved woodwork, 
the imported marble fireplaces, the tapestried 
walls have been retained in all their original 
beauty. The firm of Charles C. Little and 
James Brown began business in Boston in 
1837 on the site, 254 Washington Street, 
for many years occupied by the present firm 
of Little, Brown & Co., succeeding Hilliard, 
Gray & Co., who for more than half a cen- 
tury had done a large business in classical 
books, in text-books for colleges and acad- 
emies, and in law books. As the successors 
of Hilliard, Gray & Co. the house of Little, 
Brown & Co. is the oldest. book and pub- 
lishing house in Boston, and is in the sec- 
ond century of its history, its origin dating 
back to 1784, when Ebenezer Battelle kept 
a bookstore on Marlborough Street, then 
that part of Washington Street, south of 
School and north of Eliot Street. The firm 
has long ranked with the world’s foremost 
publishers of the works of standard authors. 


Miscellaneous. 


A, C. McClurg & Co. publish Catchwords of 
Worldly Wisdom, a little book of wise and 
witty epigrams, not familiar enough to be 
called proverbs, but applicable to many a 
situation which needs either the touch of 
humor or the stimulus of a proved truth. 
These are drawn from many sources and 
represent a wide variety of sentiments, One 
that is new to us is Dooley’s saying, “It 
takes a sthrong man to be mean. Whin I 
give a tip, ’tis not because I want to, but 
because I’m afraid of what the waiter’ll 
think.” / 


One of the books that mark the centennial 
anniversary of Olive Wendell Holmes is an 
appreciation written by William Lawrence 
Schroeder, and brought out by the English 
publisher, Philip Green, 5 Essex Street, 
Strand, London. Our English friends have 
shown themselves eager to share with us in 
the honor paid to the poet and essayist in 
this memorial year, and Mr. Schroeder esti- 
mates, with justice and warmth, Holmes’s 
achievements in letters and his service to 
religion,—achievements ‘of ‘“‘one of the wit- 
tiest and kindliest men who ever breathed.” 
(2 shillings.) 


Small, Maynard & Co. publish Happy 
Hawkins, a character study and novel writ- 
ten by Robert Alexander Wason. Happy 
Hawkins is presented as a quick-tempered, 
independent, loyal, lovable, adventurous, 
and philosophical cowboy of the plains. He 
tells his own story, and much more, showing 
mainly how Barbara of the Diamond Dot 
ranch grew to womanhood,, loved, and let 
herself be won by ‘‘a true man” after bitter 
experiences. Happy Hawkins deserves his 
name, and we leave him still following his 
ideal of “helpin’ to bring peace and content” 


to those who need him. The dialect of the! 
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book may deter some readers from beginning 
it, but the story is humorous and wholesome, 
and Happy Hawkins is a consistent char- 
acter. ($1.50.) 


¥A timely and attractive book of the early 
autumn is the handsome volume in which 
Will S. Monroe has described Sicily: the 
Garden of the Mediterranean, Mr. Monroe 
was on the island at the time of the great 
earthquake disaster, and he considers, as 
fully as the limits of the book allow, the 
causes and consequences of that calamity. 
His book was not written for this purpose, 
however; and it covers not only the physical 
and historical features of the country, with 
admirable descriptions of the leading cities, 
but it includes a study of the interesting 
people,—their ethnic characteristics, moral 
traits, and social conditions. Sicily is the 
home of romance; it has accomplished 
something worth while in the creative arts; 
it is richly endowed with natural beauty; 
and its story is one of continued fascination, 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, apd Sunday 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Mosic is throughout melodious and singable 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture) 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

ComMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity... Altogether the compiler 
has touched his constituency at all points, and his book 
will be welcomed by every class that it should seek to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the publication of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come, ... There is a most excellent collec- 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination... It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
eneration of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
ree faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev, Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation,” 

From a Congregationalist minister and author: 

“Tt is constantly charged against men who are liberal 
in their faith- that their liberality swamps their piety. 
This book helps to refute the charge. In it reason and faith 
are united. fe is devout without being narrow. .. The 
book is for the Sunday-school and the home, and it would 
be difficult to find a better book for that field.” 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The book is published, with many illustra- 
tions, by L. C. Page & Co. ($3.) 


Ready November 1 
[247] 


WHAT MUST I DO 
TO BE SAVED? 


BY 
Rey. CHRISTOPHER J. STREET 


Better the question, What must I do 
tosave? Salvation, like happiness, ought 
not to be made an aim in itself. Waste 
not time in despairing questions of self- 
preservation, but bravely enter the spir- 
itual battle of life and win eternal salva- 
tion by devotion to the cause of Truth 
and Right and Love and God. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by its number only, not by title 
ISSUED AS TRACT No. 247 


BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


Woe Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. Three numbers have been 
issued and are published for free distri- 
bution. 


No. 1 


The Social Welfare Work 


of Unitarian Churches 
No. 2 
Working with Boys 


By Rev. Elmer S. Forbes 
No. 3 


The Individual and the 


Social Order in Religion 
By Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley 

Showing how individualism and socialism are 
reconciled by the power of religion. Individu- 
alism is concerned with self, and progress comes 
through the development of its highest type. 
Socialism stands for the perfecting of the social 
order. They seem to be antagonistic, but are 
made one by religion, and henceforth growth 
and service are united wherever there is the 
loving heart and the open mind. 

PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Order by “‘Social Service” number, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Dome, 
Good and Bad Cats. 


A nicely mannered cat, at table, 
Behaves as well as she is able. 
And everybody says, “‘ Why that 
Is really something like a cat!” 


But,—when she gobbles bread and meat, 

And uses hands for fork—or feet,— 

Then everybody says, ‘‘Oh, dear! 

Why do they have that creature here?” 
—Frederick White, in Good Housekeeping. 


Cactus. 
Tue TALE OF A CaT. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


She same slowly walking through the 
waving grass and the cactus plants surround- 
ing our camp,—a tiny yellow kitten, with 
sharp ears, with pointed tail held bravely 
erect like a pennant, and with small red 
mouth wide open and emitting meows of 
great frequency and surprising volume, con- 
sidering the diminutive size of the meower. At 
the bottom of the steep boat-house steps she 
paused a moment to gather strength, la- 
boriously climbed them, passed under the 
mosquito-netting portiére, and, strolling 
leisurely toward the kitchen corner where 
Camp Mother was busily frying bacon and 
eggs on the blue-flame burner camp-fire, 
she rolled herself up into a tight little ball 
of shaded yellow fur and went peacefully 
to sleep. Laddie, until nowga silently 
motionless observer, squatted mnoiselessly 
down by the small intruder, and, looking 
imploringly up at Camp Mother, whispered 
low, so as not to awaken the slumberer, 
“© mother, may we keep her?” 

Well, to cut matters short, we did keep 
her. We christened her “Cactus,” partly 
because her complexion harmonized so 
beautifully with the gorgeous gold and 
sulphur-colored cactus-blossoms which sur- 
round our camp and give it its name, and 
partly because the needle-like claws the 
tiny kitten could, on occasion, evolve from 
her soft and velvety yellow paws would 
have put to shame the accumulated prickles 
of the entire cactus patch; and in the 
three weeks she spent in camp with us 
she- developed so many graces of body 
and mind, was so trustingly affectionate, 
so gracefully playful, so altogether charming 
and lovable that Laddie feels that all the 
many girls and’ boys interested in animals 
of the cat kind should know her and love 
her also. 

Though in all her dealings with us, so con- 
fidingly tame, Cactus was essentially as wild 
a creature as the birds, the squirrels, and the 
gray rabbits dwelling all about us in the 
woods, She knew how to hide her tawny 
little length on the yellowish sand under 
two or three wisps of beach-grass so com- 
pletely as to have the entire camp out in 
a vain search for her, until the rattling of 
the blue and white agate-ware cups and 
plates would impress upon her that there 
was a meal in active progress, when she 
would come trotting along, loudly demanding 
her share of rations. She could climb up 
into the topmost branches of the tall juniper 
pines surrounding the camp, and, what 
perhaps is more remarkable still, safely 
down again. She would cock her pointed 
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ears at sounds none of us were’able to discern, 
could stalk small game as beetles, flies, and 
ants, skilfully and successfully and always 
kept the early hours, at both ends of the 
day, of the untamed woodland creatures. 
Shortly after sun-down she would retire to 
some dim and dusky corner of the boat-house, 
there to pass the night; but, just as soon as 
the gray dawn began to peep in at the 
diamond-shaped gable windows, she would 
be gayly frisking from cot to cot, running 
lightly along each sleeping occupant, rubbing 
her soft, warm sides against their faces and 
hands, and loudly and shrilly—and this 
flesh and blood could not stand—meowing 
her morning greetings. So clamorous was 
this matin-song of hers on her first morning 
with us that Camp Father inexorably in- 
sisted on her spending her nights outside. 
Accordingly a big basket was filled with 
soft calking cotton and placed under the 
boat-house—standing, after the manner 
of its kind, on eighteen stout piles, four feet 
above the ground,—away from rain and 
dews. Every evening, just before taps, 
Cactus was carried down and snugly laid 
in her little bed, whence she would sally at 
break of day to sit just outside the door, 
and loudly call upon the camp to “Awake! 
awake! ! arise! ! !” 

The third morning she was with us, Cactus 
made no sign. 

_ “Aha,” pronounced Camp Father with 
much satisfaction, “she is growing to be 
a sensible, considerate cat.” 

“She has strayed away and can’t find her 
way back,’’ sighed Camp Brother, regret- 
fully. 

“Some owl or fox or other big animal 
has come out of the woods and has eaten 
her up!” wailed Laddie, tearfully. 

“She has probable overslept herself,” 
said Camp Mother, pulling on her stout 
camp shoes and sallying forth into the 
dewy beach grass. 

But what really had happened to Cactus 
was this: in trying to climb out, Cactus had 
upset the basket, thus imprisoning herself 
most effectually. When Camp Mother raised 
it, Cactus stretched herself, yawned tre- 
mendously, and walked into the boat-house. 
After this Camp Mother always arranged 
the sleeping-basket bee-hive fashion at 
night, with excellent results to every one. 

Whenever “the Camp” went walking or 
bathing or sailing, Cactus was asked to go, 
too. She invariably accepted the invita- 
tion, and would follow the merry party to 
a certain turn in the narrow camp-path. 
There she would stop, look gravely after 
the vanishing figures, turn and disappear 
in the beach-grass; but, when the wanderers 
returned, there was the little Camp cat— 
a Reception Committee of one—waiting 
at the very bend in the path, tail flam- 
boyant, mouth overt and meowing, and 
yellow eyes beaming an affectionate welcome. 

Cactus was sociable to a degree. She 
would follow Camp Father about when 
doing his own particular chores so faith- 
fully and so very, very closely that it was 
only by exercising the greatest care that 
he escaped treading upon her. She would 
solemnly assist Camp Mother at her culinary 
efforts, being greatly interested in the small, 
low-standing summer king oil-stove and its 


bright white flame, at which she would sit | 


blinking by the half-hour. She always 
occupied Camp Brother’s right shoulder when 
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he sat writing the photo postals with which 
he gladdened the hearts of his many city- 
friends; and he invariably snuggled up close 
to Laddie when that active and energetic 
small boy condescended to settle down in 
swing or hammock. 

Cactus ate literally everything going at 
camp,—bread, cake, crackers, stewed fruit, 
flaked rice, korn kinks, vegetables, both 
fresh and canned, and fruit and coffee 
jellies. She drank water several times a 
day, and, when her own tin saucer happened 
to be empty, she would climb up to the top 
of the tall demijohn used to fetch and hold 
the drinking-water, and gravely look down 
into it, until supplied with a drink. 

She preferred condensed milk, properly 
diluted and warmed to her taste, to milk; 
considered fried eggs a treat; revelled in 
fish of every kind, and would have sold her 
little yellow soul for clams. When enjoy- 
ing a carefully minced mess of the latter, 
it was not safe to interfere in any way with 
Cactus, for she would snarl and spit, and 
on one-occasion brought her sharp Kittle 
teeth quite together in poor Camp Mother’s 
thumb under the mistaken impression that 
her favorite delicacy was to be taken from 
her. 

Cactus’s shaded yellow coat covered a stout 
little heart. She was not afraid of anything 
on wings, on two feet, or on four, On 
July 4 she assisted Laddie in setting off 
his little store of fire-crackers, evincing great 
excitement and some enthusiasm; and when, 
in the evening, Camp Brother manipulated 
the Camp’s slender stock of fire-works, it 
took the combined efforts of Laddie and the 
Camp Parents to keep her away from rockets, 
mines, and colored fire which, with true 
feminine inquisitiveness, she was deter- 
mined to investigate with nose and paw. 

As the third vacation week drew to a close, 
Laddie had Cactus much on his mind, for 
the dear kitten could not be taken home to 
the Camp Family’s brown stone ivy-cov- 
ered “‘no-cats-dogs-nor-parrots-allowed”’ flat. 
The small boy accordingly interviewed all 
the newly made country friends and ac- 
quaintances, wrote urgent postals to the 
“Humane Club’’ headquarters, and finally 
secured a home for Cactus with a kind and 
motherly lady who has adopted her, sleeping- 
basket and all, until Laddie and the family 
turn up for the next Camp Cactus fortnight. 

In the mean time will Cactus forget all 
about her little city friend? or will she be 
waiting at the narrow bend in the camp-path 
for Laddie? I wonder, I wonder. 


Roomy Shoes. 


In “Recollections of a Drummer Boy,” 
the author, Mr. Kieffer, tells many amusing 
incidents connected with the uniforms sup- 
plied by Uncle Sam to the soldiers of ‘Camp 
Curtin.’ After describing various difficul- 
ties resulting from ill-fitting garments, he 
says:— 

I remember hearing of one poor fellow in 
another company, a strapping six-footer, 
who could not be suited. The largest shoe 
furnished by the government was quite too 
small. He tried his best to get his foot in, 
but in vain. His comrades chaffed him un- 
mercifully, whereupon he exclaimed :— 

‘Why, you don’t think they are all boys 
that come to the army, do you? A man 
like me needs a man’s shoes, not a baby’s.” 
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There was another fellow, a very small 
man, who had received a very large pair of 
shoes, and had not been able to effect an 
exchange. 

One day the sergeant was drilling the com- 
pany on the facings,—Right face, Left face, 
Right-about face,—and of course, watched 
his men’s feet closely to see that they went 
through the movements promptly. Noticing 
one pair of feet down the line that never 
budged at the command, the sergeant rushed 
up to the possessor of them and, in menacing 
tones, demanded :— 

“What do you mean by not facing about 
when I tell you? J’ll have you put in the 
guard-house.”’ 

“Why, I did, sergeant!” said the trembling 
recruit. 

“You did not, sir! Didn’t I watch your 
feet? They never moved an inch.” 

“Why, you see,” said the poor fellow, 
““my shoes are so big that they don’t turn 
when I do. I go through the motions on 
the inside of them.” : 


The New Little Girl on the Street. 


——s 


Betty Babbitt was bitterly homesick, and 
in her own home, too. You see, Betty had, 
as she said, ‘‘always lived in a small town 
in the northern part of New Hampshire.”’ 
Always in this case meant only nine years, 
but to Betty that seemed a very long time. 
Betty’s father was a doctor, who had given 
up his country practice and had come to 
the city to make a new home. 

She was out leaning over the garden fence, 
looking longingly at a group of children who 
were playing happily together, when an old 
gentleman came along. 

_ “What is your name, little girl, and why 
aren't you playing with the others?” he 
asked. 

“Betty Babbitt is my name,’’ she an- 
swered, and then she hesitated a little. ‘I 
want to go out, but you see I’m the new lit- 
tle girl on the street, and’—swallowing a 
big lump—“‘you see, they haven’t asked me.” 

Now no longer able to swallow the lumps, 
she sobbed right out: ‘‘I want to go back 
home, I don’t like to stay here a little bit; 
and mamma’s homesick, too, only she won’t 
say so. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I want to 
go back where I know people, and where 
everybody liked me—well, any way, they 
acted as if they did,” she added, feeling that 
perhaps she had not been very modest. 

The old gentleman had small children in 
his own home, three little grand-daughters, 
consequently he knew about the griefs 
of little folk. ‘‘I must find some friends 
for this lonely little Betty Babbitt,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘Wonder what I’ll do first.” 

But before kind old Mr. Small had time 
to plan out his course of action, Betty made 
friends for herself, and this is how it hap- 
pened. Katharine Kimball, who lived on the 
opposite side of the street, and who was 
nine, too, had brought her little sister Mary 
out to play. Mary was three, and was just 
toddling around, so happy to be allowed to 
play with the “big girls.” 

The girls were playing school on the steps, 
and Katharine was teacher. In her desire 
to make the play school as nearly like the 
real school as possible, she had forgotten her 
promise to her mother not to let the little 
one go into the street. 
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_ Mary, tiring of the school ‘exercises, and 
seeing Betty over the way; decided to go to 
her. 
street, a. big touring car dashed around the 
corner and was almost upon the child be- 
fore the chauffeur noticed her, but not before 
Betty saw the dear, chubby little girl com- 
ing, and, throwing open the gate with a 
bang that almost took it off the hinges, ran 
and dragged her out of danger. 

“I was coming to see oo, I like oo, ’ittle 
girl,’ gurgled little Mary, patting Betty’s 
cheek, quite unconscious that she had been 
in such danger. 

Katharine and: Katharine’s friends came 
running over, and very soon Katharine’s 
mother, and they all took little Mary in 
their arms and cried over her, and then they 
hugged Betty, too. Katharine’s mother 
said, ‘‘What is your name, and how did it 
happen that you weren’t over on our steps 
playing school with the others?” 

“Betty Babbitt,” answered Betty, trying 
not to cry again. “The girls don’t want me, 
I think. You see, I’m the new little girl on 
the street.” 

You are the brave little girl on the 
street,” replied Katharine’s mother, feelingly ; 
“and now I’m going to tell your mother what 
a brave daughter she has, and ask her if 
you may come oyer and play.with Katha- 
gteles 

“You may .be teacher, 
Katharine, generously. 

A few days later the friendly old gentle- 
man, coming along Park Street and meeting 
Betty almost flying home from Katharine’s, 
called out,— 

“Well, Miss Betty Babbitt, how are you 
to-day, and are you still the new little girl 
onhtke, street)? 4 

“Oh, no, Mr. Smally’ replied Betty, her 
eyes shining, ‘I’m Katharine’s friend now, 
and we are going on a picnic this afternoon, 
And isn’t Portland the very best city in the 
whole world, and isn’t this the nicest street 
to live on?” And then she added, rather 
apologetically, “Of course I like my old home 
in New Hampshire, but that is country, you 
know, and now I’m a city’girl; and besides, 
you see, now I’m one of the girls on this 
street.”— Sarah S. Abbott, in the Congrega- 
tionalist and Christian W orld. 


Betty,’ said 


Jack Horner’s Pie. 


The children were having an entertain- 
ment out in the playhouse,.and the very best 
thing of all was to be Jack Horner with his 
pie; for the pie was a “really” one. Mil- 
dred had made it out of some of the crust- 
dough that was left from mother’s big pie, 
and had it baked in the oven. 

Theo was to be Jack Horner; but, as there 
were only two performers for everything, he 
had to be several other people, too,—Little 
Boy Blue, Hiawatha with his bow and arrows, 
and George Washington chopping down the 
cherry-tree; but, as the players and the audi- 
ence were to eat up the pie for refreshments 
after the entertainment was over, Jack 
Horner came last of all. 

Mildred had just come out from behind 
the curtain, dressed as Red Riding Hood, and 
the audience (which was mother and the baby) 
had applauded loudly, when all at once she 
cried, ‘‘Oh! where is my ring?” 


Just as she was halfway across the | 
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ring-finger without the dainty little band of 
gold that it usually wore. The entertain- 


ment was forgotten, and they all began . 


searching for the ring. They hunted -in» 
every room where Mildred had been that 
day, but no trace of it could they find. 

They ended up by looking again in: the 
playroom, and, when they could not find it, 
Theo put his arm around Mildred, saying, 
comfortingly: ‘‘Never mind. I'll take the 
money out of my bank and buy you another 
one.” 

Mildred wiped her eyes and tried to smile. 
“We might sit down and eat Jack Horner’s 
pie,” she said, ‘‘and may be, if we rest awhile, 


| we can think of some other place to look.” 


Mother cut the pie into four pieces, one for, 
each of them, ‘‘Jack Horner may have the 
first piece, even if he does not say his speech,” 
she said; and, when Theo took his first bite, 
he felt something hard. 

“I guess it must be the plum,” laughed 
mother, but Theo shouted, ‘“‘No, it isn’t: - 
it’s Mildred’s ring,” and so it was. 

So the entertainment had a happy ending 
after all, and they were all more certain than 
ever that Jack Horner’s pie was the best 
thing on the programme.—Lowise M. Oglevee, 
in Sunday School Times. 


How a Bear fishes. 


Few people have had the opportunity of 
seeing a bear feeding,—that is, in his native 
state,—and fewer still have seen him fishing. 
But fish he does, and in it he displays an 
amount of patience and dexterity that is 
amazing. He will lie motionless upon an 
overhanging log or bank with paw, poised 
and little beady eyes attentively scanning 
the water. Salmon and trout are his chief 
delight, and, should one come near enough » 
to the surface, he is snapped out on the bank 
with a flip and a twist, and vanishes in 
bruin’s capacious maw.—<St. Nicholas, 


Harry, aged five, had never happened. to 
see the moon in the daytime. He came 
down the other morning shrieking with 
laughter. ‘Why, Harry, what’s the matter ?’‘ 
inquired his mother. ‘‘O mamma,” said he, 
as soon as he could speak, ‘“‘what a joke! 
They’ve forgotten to take the moon in!” . 


A teacher was once examining his pupils 
on the geography of Scotland. He happened 
to point to where the map was slightly torn, 
and, pointing to a little boy in a back seat, 
said, ‘‘ Now what is the name of this town?” 
The little fellow stood up, and said, “Please, 
sir, it’s torn away.” ‘The joke was that the’ 
boy'had unconsciously named the town ree’ 
qitired,—Stornoway. 


HAND 


SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- '’ 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and -chafing, andi: 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. .In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which | 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 


She held up her hand, and showed the] path, Att Grocers AND DRuaaists. 
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William Henry Baldwin. 


A service in memory of William Henry 
Baldwin, long the honored president of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, was 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Wednesday 
evening, October 20. Hon. John D. Long 
was introduced by Col. Frank L. Locke, 
the present president of the Union, as pre- 
siding officer for the evening. Mr. Long 
spoke as follows:— 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN D. LONG. 


No memorial service was ever better de- 
served than this in the city of Boston to one 
of its best citizens on the eighty-third anni- 
versary of his birthday,—William Henry 
Baldwin. When our clergymen in their ser- 
mons, our social reformers on the platform, 
our college boys in their commencement ora- 
tions portray the ideal qualities of the true 
man and good, personal righteousness, do- 
mestic sweetness and virtue, unselfish devo- 
tion to service for others, practical love to 
God and love to man, profound conviction 
and loyalty to them, careful and honest at- 
tention to private interests and unfailing 
attention to the public duties and functions 
of the citizen, absolute integrity and truth, 
kindly cheer and sympathy and helpfulness, 
freedom from shame and pretence, good 
example and open life, clean hands and a 
pure heart, they may well embody all they 
say in one concrete form by throwing upon 
the canvas the face of William Henry 
Baldwin. Our public grounds are dotted 
with statues of statesmen, orators, poets, 
educators, and soldiers. If we were to erect 
a statue of the simple citizen par excellence, 
crowned not with official or martial honors, 
but with the well-won and deserved love of 


his fellow-men, who should it be if not 
William Henry Baldwin? 
What a delight to recall him! There are 


innumerable good poems, yet it is one or 
two simple and heart-touching verses, in- 
dorsed by some tender association, which 
are always floating in our consciousness. 
There are, in our far back reaching pasts, 
here and there along the way, happy and 
sunny days which we remember with especial 
joyousness, still warm and fragrant with 
blisses of companionship and scene and 
dream. 

So the world is full of men and women 
whom we have met and known and esteemed, 
but a few whose memory will not let itself 
away from us, whose welcome still greets 
us, whose eyes still brighten into ours. And 
of that few, who does not at once think of 
William Henry Baldwin, his hearty word, 
his enthusiastic spirit, his ardor in all good 
work, his patriotism, his friendship, his ra- 
diant cordiality. He was a walking bene- 
diction! ; 

He was a Unitarian, but he was more 
than that, He was a Christian in practical 
sympathy with every other sect of that faith, 
and, however various their names, they are 
all really and fundamentally one. He was 
more than that, he was of the universal re- 
ligion; for, however various the names of 
the world’s religious faiths, they are all one 
in that humanity and sense of the Divine 
which is universal religion, 

God bless his memory, and let us keep it 
fresh and green. He has indeed his monu- 
ment in your hearts, but those will not always 
last, He is not likely to have it in any 
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statue of bronze or marble. But he has it 
in the. Young Men’s Christian Union which 
he revivified and fostered with a father’s 
love, and which is his enduring monument. 
Let us assure its continued growth and 
beneficence, increasing its scope and equip- 
ment and resources. Let it minister in the 
future, as it has so bountifully done in the 
past, to the moral, social, and material up- 
building of the young men of Boston, to 
whom he devoted his life; and let it be for- 
ever associated with his name and sainted 
memory. 


ADDRESS OF REV. PAUL R. FROTHINGHAM. 


It was John Ruskin who declared some 
years ago, in his own emphatic and dramatic 
way, that the one great cry which went up 
from all manufacturing cities, louder than 
their furnace blast, was all in very truth for 
this—that we manufacture everything there 
except men. ‘‘ We strengthen steel,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘and shape pottery, and refine sugar, 
and bleach cotton; but to strengthen, to 
shape, to refine, or whiten a single human 
soul never enters into our estimate of advan- 
tages.” 

That was the indictment of a great re- 
former against a system of industry which, 
in large part, now has passed away. 

I used the.saying, therefore, only to em- 
phasize and give point to the central feature 
in the noble work of Mr. Baldwin. His one 
great aim, which was paramount and all- 
controlling, was to manufacture men. He 
believed that money and time and effort and 
energy and strength went further when in- 
vested in young men than when put into 
stone walls or marble floors or elaborate 
schemes or red tape of any kind. 

He set himself, therefore, with an energy 
that never flagged, and a courage that never 
quailed, and a patience that never faltered, 
to make young men. How well he succeeded 
in this effort there are many in this city, 
and many doubtless in this audience, who 
could eloquently answer. He opened a city 
home which they could come to and enjoy 
when they were friendless and forlorn, a 
library where they could read, a hall where 
they could meet, a gymnasium where they 
could exercise, games which they could play, 
amusements which they could enjoy, and 
how well his efforts were appreciated it 
would take too long to tell. 

Now in the doing of this work there were 
certain things which may well be called to 
mind. 

1. In the first place, he did this one im- 
portant work to the exclusion of all else, 
and he gave it his entire thought and care. 

2. In the second place, he did this work 
of his incessantly. It was with him day and 
night, in early and in middle manhood; and, 
even when old age came heavily upon him, 
we can see him now, with feeble step and 
slow, making his way, at eighty years of age 


and over, to his beloved and cherished 
Union. 
3. Finally it should not be forgotten that 


he had the support, throughout his work, of 
a firm and clear religious faith. On one of 
the last occasions when I went to see him, 
he showed me a heavy walking stick which 
he valued highly. When I asked him about 
it, he told me that it used to belong to 
Phillips Brooks, that the famous preacher had 
used it constantly in walking, and that the 
family had given it to him as a memento 
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after the death of Mr. Brooks. As I looked 
at it I saw in it a symbol? The same great 
faith that had gone with the famous preacher 
throughout life, which had been his strength 
and his support, had also strengthened and 
sustained this lay minister throughout life 
with his parish of young men. 


ADDRESS OF HON. HENRY H. SPRAGUE, 


When Mr. Baldwin was proposed for the 
presidency of the Union, forty-one years 
ago last April, there was some misgiving 
expressed over the choice on account of his 
ceaseless energy. ‘‘Do you want a steam 
engine for president?’”? asked one of our 
more conservative friends who clung to 
the old trodden foot-ways. ‘‘Yes,” re- 
plied a few of the younger men, ‘“‘we want 
new methods and new ideas. We want 
modern improvements.”’ 

The Civil War was over and a new eta 
had come: a generation had been born, 
animated and inspired with bold ideas of 
service and progress. New needs for young 
men and new aspirations had arisen. The 
times demanded more modern methods and 
more strenuous leadership. So Mr. Baldwin 
was chosen the leader of the Union, and a 
board of government was elected, who 
with him cherished the old traditions, but 
looked with faith and determination to the 
work of the future. 

Rooms were secured on the second floor 
at the corner of West and Washington 
Streets, and a call was issued to all young 
men without distinction of sect or condi- 
tion, strangers from the country or city-bred, 
to come in and receive a home welcome, to 
sit at the tables and read the books and 
magazines and papers, and join in meetings 
and classes. The appeal was answered even 
beyond the more sanguine anticipations 
which had been raised, and a growth was 
begun which continued during the forty 
years of Mr. Baldwin’s presidency. 

From the start a wider scope was sought 
than simply the entertainment and assist- 
ance of young men: it was sought that its 
members should not only get goods, but do 
good. Men and women were organized for 
teaching and entertaining others, for caring 
for the sick and for giving recreation to the 
inmates of hospitals and other institutions, 
for the furnishing of carriage and car rides’ 
for invalids in the hospitals and in the homes 
of the poor. The Union sent the children 
from the hot streets on day excursions in 
the harbor and to the country, and instituted 
the annual Christmas Festival. It carried 
on the ‘‘Country Week,” the first broad 
organized effort for furnishing city children 
with the invigoration of a week or fort- 
night of country life. It sought to train 
for good citizenship, and in the Union rooms 
were quietly set going many movements 
for social and civil betterment. 

Notable men enlisted at Mr. Baldwin’s 
summons in active support of the Union, 
with open hands and wise counsels and 
eloquent voices, Henry P. Kidder, modestly 
and sweetly foremost in all civic and phil- 
anthropic efforts for the city’s welfare, gave 
his best to this society. Otis Norcross, 
whose name was synonymous with business 
integrity and aggressive righteousness, was 
a pillar of strength in all its earlier enter- 
prises. Dr. George Putnam gave it the 
support of words of lofty spirit and counsels 

}of practical wisdom. Joseph B. Eaton, 


a 
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from a moderate fortune, freed the Union 
from all its building indebtedness. The 
fervid, inspiring voice of Phillips Brooks 
never failed to respond to the call for his 
assistance. Dr. Rollin H. Neale was always 
ready with his blunt but persuasive advice 
to young men, and no cause moved Henry 
W. Bellows to a more stirring eloquence. 
Then, earlier and later, there were Dr. 
Andrew P. Peabody and Robert Collyer 
and Dr. Winchester Donald and Dr. Reuen 
Thomas and Mahlon D. Spaulding. And 
there is William Endicott, who still lives to 
serve the Union as its stanch helper and 
counsellor. 

Mr. Baldwin brought to the Union all 
his energy, his experience, and his faith. 
He was successful in his efforts to provide 
the Union with its current needs and to 
put it upon a firm financial basis. He 
gave a welcome hand to every member of 
the society, and he sought to follow each 
in his life with encouraging words and 
friendly counsel. As a father to his boys, 
he sought to imbue them with his own 
spirit and enthusiasm. 

It was both his vision and his dream that 
the Union should go on and increase in 
usefulness and service and in worth. In all 
his life he labored to fulfil the vision, and in 
memory of his work no more fitting tribute 
could be offered than to perpetuate and carry 
to ever-increasing usefulness that institution 
to which he gave his life’s work. 


ADDRESS OF JEROME JONES. 


William H. Baldwin’s life’s record is one 
that few men in this community have 
equalled. My acquaintance with him covers 
a period of forty years. For the life work 
he performed he was fortunate in first having 
an early mercantile training, which proved 
to be valuable in adapting him to business 
methods in organizing the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, whereby young men 
would be attracted to pass evenings in whole- 
some social culture, reading, and entertain- 
ment, calculated to bring out the best that 
is in them, 

In a lecture before the Mercantile Library 
Association by the Hon. George S. Hilliard 
forty years ago, I well remember these words: 
“To a young man away from home in a great 
city, the hours of danger are between sunset 
and bedtime.’ It is not only the boy from 
the country, but the boy-with the city home 
who is easy prey to bad associates. 

Mr. Baldwin sought by his organization to 
have young men made welcome every evening, 
summer and winter. He was a host in him- 
self, and he called into service congenial 
helpers, so that the bashful or timid ones 
would be made welcome. His life work was 
home missionary endeavor, and it was seven 
days in every week, fifty-two weeks in every 
year, and for forty years, untiring and never 
despondent. 

In civic affairs he was active, and, as Wen- 
dell Phillips said, ‘‘He was a citizen willing 
to stand up and be counted,” studying the 
public welfare, but never offensively partisan. 
While he had decided views, he breathed the 
spirit of Christianity, that meant higher 
ideals of mankind. His work made the 
young man a better son, a better husband, a 
better father, a better citizen, and a better 
voter, and hence a better nation, He dem- 
onstrated in fifty years of earnest work what 
the Christian Union and the Christian Asso- 
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ciation would do for a young man, He 
knew how to appeal to young men and 
arouse them to a higher standard of ideals. 
He had the co-operation and support of 
many of our honored merchants. 

Boston is several times larger than it was 
when Mr, Baldwin began his home missionary 
work, than which no work done in Boston, 
in the meantime, has been more needful or 
valuable. The young men in Boston who 
need that service are perhaps many times 
as numerous and their need is several times 
as great, as they do not now, as a rule, come 
from Christian homes in the country as they 
did then, but from homes in undesirable 
sections of the city and from other countries. 
Hence, it is of the greatest importance that 
Mr. Baldwin’s work should be continued by 
worthy successors and the facilities for doing 
it greatly enlarged. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is doing valuable work 
and on a large scale, but both the Associa- 
tion and Union are needed. As our popula- 
tion has grown, the need of more space and 
a larger corps of assistants has become ap- 
parent. The desirable location needs im- 
provement and enlargement. ‘There is need 
of an entrance better than its present long 
staircase,—an elevator entrance from the 
street level. To make an institution at- 
tractive, you must study the methods of the 
retailer of merchandise to get you in on the 
lines of least resistance. This tribute to the 
memory of so noble a worker is impressive, 
but it would be regrettable if this is to be all. 
Would not a suitable building with adequate 
funds for the extension of his work be a 
fitting memorial? 

(To be continued.) 


Social and Public Service. 


EDITED BY ELMER S. FORBES. 


Parish Notes. 

First Congregational Church, Providence, 
RJ., Rev. Augustus Lord, D.D., minister. 
A Social Service Committee has lately been 
organized, consisting ‘of representatives from 
the Boards of Directors of various philan- 
thropic and charitable institutions in the 
city, who are also attendants at the church. 
The first meeting was largely attended and 


much interest was manifested. Prof. Henry 
B. Gardner of Brown University was 
elected chairman, and Mr. Charles M. 


Young secretary-treasurer of the commit- 
tee. Ninety-seven persons, representing 


thirty-six different organizations, are eligible | 
for membership. 

First Unitarian Parish, W oburn, Mass.,, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker, minister. An dine: 
teresting work was maintained last season 
by the young people of this parish. There 
are some two hundred Greeks employed in 
the town, very few of whom can speak Eng- 
lish. A knowledge of our language was 
deemed of first importance in making them 
intelligent American citizens, and, accord- 
ingly, a class was formed for the study of 
English, which met in the vestry of the 
church Meetings were held through the, 
winter, and, in spite of irregularity in at- 
tendance, considerable progress was made in 
several directions. All acquired greater 
familiarity with English, some learned a 
little American history, and nearly all im- 
proved their appearance. Before the ses- 
sions closed, clean hands, neat clothes, and 
neckties were the rule, by no means an un- 
important step toward American citizenship. 
It is expected that the class will be resumed 
in the near future, 

First Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mtch., 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, minister, Nine of 
the religious denominations in Ann Arbor 
and the Students’ Christian Association 
have united to form the Ann Arbor School 
of Religion, of which the purpose is to. afford 
opportunities for religious education among 
the students of the University of Michigan. 
Prof. Robert M. Wenley is the head of the 
school, and it has a corps of twenty-three 
lecturers, drawn from the university and the 
churches of the city. Courses are offered 
in different aspects of the History of Relig- 
ion, Old Testament, New Testament, Prac- 
tical and Applied Christianity, Philosophy 
of Religion, and Expansion of Christianity, 
Mr. Foote has a class of university students 
who are taking the course in Social Ethics. 
The class meets after the morning service 
on Sunday and is discussing informally 
modern social problems. Mr. Foote also 
has courses in the Social Teaching. of 
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Old Testament Prophets, and in Christian 
Hymnology. The School of Religion is 
now in its‘second year, and is carrying on an 
extremely interesting and valuable work. 

The Young People’s Religious Union is 
taking up ethical and social topics in its 
meetings, and a course of lectures on sutb- 
jects connected with social service is 
projected for Sunday evenings. There is 
hardly a charitable enterprise of inter- 
denominational or undenominational char- 
acter in the town in which members of the 
church are not leaders. 

Church of the Unity, Winchendon, Mass., 
Rev. William W. Peck, minister. A course 
of Sunday night meetings in the church has 
been arranged for the winter. Different 
speakers will take up special phases of the 
social problem, making the approach from 
the vantage ground of religion, the purpose 
being, as far as possible, to emphasize the 
ethical aspects of the questions under dis- 
cussion. The Alliance has planned for a 
monthly parish supper through the season. 
The Young People’s Guild is holding a 
week-night meeting for debates and literary 
exercises. It is hoped that later recreational 
and gymnasium classes may be organized for 
both sexes, and a work developed which shall 
be of increasing value to the community. 

First. Unitarian Church, Franklin, Pa., 
Rev. Charles E. Snyder, minister. A class 
for social study has been formed this fall. 
It began with ten members, all adults, 
with Mr. A. O. Carpenter as president and 
Mr. C. R. Williams as secretary-treasurer. 
Meetings are held at the church on the first 
and third Tuesday evenings of each month. 
The object of the class “is to get definite 
information on the great social questions 
that are straining our nation to-day, to dis- 
cuss remedies for social ills, and to bring 
the church more closely into sympathy with 
workingmen.”’ At each meeting a paper is 
read by one of the members which is fol- 
lowed by discussion. Occasionally, this 
programme will be varied by having speakers 
from abroad, experts in their respective 
fields of work or research. It is hoped to 
bring together in this class many men of 
different ways of thinking and of different 
occupations, but all devoted to the common 
good. If this hope is realized, the class can- 
not fail to exert a positive influence in the 
city. 

The Parkside Church, Buffalo, N.Y., Rev. 
George Gilmour, minister. The Men’s Club 
of the Parkside Church, called The Forum, 
takes a part in the civic life of Buffalo which 
gives it a rather unique place among men’s 
organizations. It not only discusses measures 
which concern the welfare of the city, but 
does much towards making them effective. 
Sometime since, the club went to Rochester 
to study the organization and work of its 
well-known social centres. Since this visit 
it has been working steadily to have the 
school. buildings of Buffalo opened to the 
citizens, when the schools are not in session, 
for the development of similar centres. 
The Forum has also organized the Erie 
County Direct Nomination League which is 
deeply interested in political reforms. The 
marked interest which this activity in civic 
affairs arouses is shown by the. fact that 
about one-half the membership of the 
Forum is from other churches. 

First Unitarian Church, Ghicopee, Mass., 
Rev. Kenneth E, Evans, minister. A new 


experiment is being made this year. Hither- 
to there has been little or no opportunity 
for studying and discussing the problems 


remedy this, four ‘Social Conferences’’ 
have been planned; one was held in Septem- 
ber, and the others will come in November, 
March, and June. ‘These are at once social 
gatherings and conferences where, after 
brief reports of what is going on in the edu- 
cational, philanthropic, civic, and religious 
worlds, some speaker is heard on a topic 
of social importance. The meetings are 
open to the general public; their motto is 
education; their purpose the development 
of social vision on the part of the society. 
The first Conference was held on Septem- 
ber 21. Short reports were heard, as above 
mentioned, and then came an address on 
“The Working Church,” by Rev. W. W. 
Peck of Winchendon, which was interest- 
ing and helpful. At the next conference, 
to be held November 22, the address will 
be given by Mr. John W. Henderson of 
Springfield, on ‘Public and Private Poor 
Relief.’ By means of these conferences 
it is sought to acquire the facts and knowl- 
edge which are the necessary foundations 
for any useful social work. 

Correspondents are invited to send items 
for this column to the editor, at No. 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Notes by the Way. 


In ‘Unity,’ for October 21, I find a 
lengthy report of a ‘‘Sunday-School Parade’”’ 
in Spokane, copied from an exchange No 
editorial comment is made. My own feel- 
ings are not pleasant. While no one is 
more desirous than myself to see Sunday 
Schools large and important, the public 
parade is not to my liking. We are told 
that “the demonstration was the greatest 
of its kind in the United States.’’ ‘‘There 
were humorous features to give sparkle to 
the affair.’’ ‘“The parade was seen by more 
than 30,000 men and women.” “It was the 
beginning of formal revival activities in the 
Sunday-School Endeavor.” ‘The presence 
of women in the Salvation Army band play- 
ing horns and cornets aroused interest,” etc. 
This does not appeal to me, and I doubt the 
wisdom of parading ‘‘Twelve thousand 
Sunday-School workers”’ for religious effect. 

* * * * * * * 


Just to give a hint as to the output of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society in 
the new graded lessons, ‘“‘Beacon Series,” 
I give the guesses of two persons who thought 
they knew. One said, “Fifteen Hundred 
dollars.” Another said, ‘Two Thousand 
dollars.’ The fact is, we have paid out five 
thousand dollars already in publishing this 
series of lessons, and another thousand will 
be needed to complete the plan. It will be 
long before the money comes back. I men- 
tion this simply to enlighten those who are 
vaguely understanding our responsibilities 
and our expenses. Does it not appeal to 
the loyal and generous? 


* * * * * * * 


and needs of our own day and town. ‘To- 


) 


Those who are teaching the Old Testa- 
ment lessons, may well bring to the mind of 
“the rising generation” the real facts con- 
cerning the Jewish people and the Hebrew 
race. ‘There is a book titled ‘‘Justice to the 
Jew,” which deserves the serious attention 
of all teachers and educators. The surface 
comment of too many instructors slights 
the significant truth in this great subject. 
Any one who knows human history, who has 
sounded its tides and development, who re- 
members the great names in music, art, 
and philosophy, will not adopt a scoffing and 
depreciating tone. 

Ey eas * * * * * 

Let us make the autumn meeting of the 
Sunday-School Society, to be held November 
15, in Boston, a notable one. Let us show 
forth our interest in the cause of religious 
education. The call is issued to all the 
churches and Sunday Schools within avail- 
able range of the place of meeting. The 
programme is adequate, and the subject is 
vital. The younger ministers are to be 
represented in a ‘Symposium,’ and by 
ten-minute speeches they will state, five of 
them, what to their minds constitute the 
chief problems to-day of the Sunday School. 


There is nothing better than “ventilation.” . 


This fresh-air recipe applies to ideas and 
reforms as well as to hygienic matters. 
* * * * * * * 

I suggest to ministers, teachers, and all 
interested that they keep near at. hand the 
latest catalogue of our Society. It will 
save many delays, much confusion, and 
erratic letters. We are in receipt of re- 
quests that often suggest a strange ignorance 
as to our denominational work and conditions. 
A revised descriptive catalogue of our va- 
rious publications is just out. If you will 
order one, the course of events may run 
smoother. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


South Middlesex Federation. 

The meeting of the South Middlesex Fed- 
eration was called to order at 4.15 o’clock 
in Winchester, on Sunday, October 10, the 
acting president, Rev. Harry Lutz, in the 
chair. Rev. F. H. Billington of Carlisle 
conducted a short devotional service, based 
on 1 Corinthians xiii., which he said con- 
tained the religion of the new generation 
of Unitarians, as he understood it. 

The secretary’s report was read and ac- 
cepted, and the treasurer’s report was read 
by the secretary in his absence, and ap- 
proved. 

Then followed the report of the Nominating 
Committee: for president, Rev. Harry Lutz, 
Billerica; vice-president, Mr. Henry P. 
Curtiss, Newton; secretary, Miss Josephine 
A. Bruorton, Bedford; treasurer, Mr. Ben- 
jamin S. Stoney, East Lexington, 

The matter of an invitation to send six 
delegates to the next meeting of the Boston 
Federation was then discussed, and voted 


to refer this matter to the Nominating Com- . 


mittee, for action during the social hour. 
The general meeting of the federations 
in Massachusetts suggested by the Boston 
Federation was brought before the meeting; 
and it was voted that the delegates present 
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should report the matter to their respective 
‘unions, and notify the secretary of the 
South Middlesex Federation as to the num- 
ber. 

Miss Floyd reported encouraging prog- 
ress on the fair. 

It was voted to elect some officer of the 
federation a life member yearly, and that 
a special contribution be taken for the pur- 
pose. 

Rev. E. J. Helms then spoke on behalf 
of the camp and rug industry, which has 
been established during the summer, as well 
as for the Day Nursery. 

The roll-call showed eighty-five delegates 
present. 

The subject of the afternoon, “The New 


_ Generation of Unitarians,”’ was taken up; 
and Rev. Harry Lutz, in his report of the 


National Conference, brought out the strong 
national aspect of the Young People’s organi- 
zation. Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, the presi- 
dent of the Boston Federation, spoke 
strongly upon the part of the young men. 
Mr. Joseph A. Harwood had a word of rep- 
robation for the new generation, who were 
renegades in their civic and other public 
duties. He had a high faith in the possi- 
bilities of effective work among the young 
people if left to themselves, believing that 
they: can themselves arouse enthusiasm 
for their work if their intelligence be aroused 
by interested ministry and by an effectively 
arranged Sunday-school. Mr. Frederic G. 
Melcher spoke upon the “ Civic Opportunity.” 
Believing that the new generation of Uni- 
tarians has an especial interest and adap- 
tability in this direction, he put the case 
forcefully before the delegates, urging them 
to give largely of the personal element in 
town and city affairs, social and political, 
and to take a local pride in the civic as well 
as the ethical ‘reputation of South Middle- 
sex. 

A luncheon was served by the Metcalf 
Union at the close, and at seven o’clock an 
impressive devotional service was conducted 
in the church by Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, secretary of the Social 
Service Department, then presented a ser- 
mon from Matthew iy. 17, ‘‘Prepare, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Very dis- 
tinctly he pictured the personal duty of 
each one of the new generation to his less 
fortunate brother, saying that ‘‘one with 
God is a majority for righteousness,” and 
only by seeing personally to it—that the best 
ideals of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man are realized—can we 
expect to uphold the standards of the great 
fathers of the Unitarian Church. 

JOSEPHINE A. BRUORTON, Secretary. 


a nd 
Religious Intelligence, 


~ Announcements. 


' The first meeting for the season of the 
officers of the South Middlesex Alliance 
Branchés will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
on Thursday, November 4, at 11 A.M. 


* The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will. smeet iri Concord, Mass., November 1. 
Rev. Loren B. Masdorald: host. Lun- 
cheon at 1)P.M. i Siabject| of paper, ‘Inter 
datiodel, Peace, 


Re - 
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Meetings. 


THE CuHIcaGo ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The meeting was held at Evanston, Church 
of All Souls, October 7, 11 A.m., Mrs. Ernest 
C. Smith, the president, in the chair. Mrs. 
Delano gave a report of the National Con- 
ference Alliance badges, and urged the send- 
ing of a National Alliance officer to the 
Western State Branches. The literary part 
of the programme was opened with the 
reading by Mrs. Smith of a poem by Edward 
Everett Hale. Rev. James Vila Blake spoke 
on the life, works, and influence of Dr. Hale, 
and gave personal recollections. Mrs. Hay- 
ward told of him as a leader of the Lend-a- 
Hand Clubs. Personal recollections were 
given by Mrs. Dudley, Mrs. Long, Mrs. 
Delano, and Rey. E. C. Smith. Mrs. 
Dudley suggested having State Alliance 
meetings. Ethel W. Mason, secretary. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASsocIATE ALLIANCE. 
The autumn meeting was held with the 
Branch at Chicopee, Mass., on Thursday, 
October 21, the Connecticut Valley Assotiate 
Alliance joining. At 10 0’clock was held the 
annual business meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Associate Alliance with election of 
officers, and at 11.15 the New England As- 
sociate Alliance opened with a few words of 
greeting and prayer by the Rev. Kenneth 
Evans, the minister of the church. Mrs. 
Caroline §. Atherton, the National Vice- 
President for New England, then conducted 
a conference, the subject of which was ‘‘Con- 
duct of Meetings and Duties of Officers.” 
This was exceedingly interesting and brought 
out many helpful points. At the afternoon 
session the roll-call showed 137 representa- 
tives from 41 branches and a total attend- 
ance of about 175. Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick 
of the Committee on Appeals explained very 
carefully the permanent appeals, and also 
spoke at some length of the three new ap- 
peals which are indorsed by the committee. 
Each branch is urged to respond to every 
appeal even if the amount given is small. 

The next number on the programme was 
“Echoes from the National Conference,” 
and Mrs. Paul Revere Frothingham of 
Boston, Mrs. Reccord of Springfield, Mrs. 
Peck of Winchendon, and Mrs. Atherton 
gave interesting accounts of the Chicago 
meeting. Miss Turner of Wollaston and 
Mrs. Bean from All Souls’, Roxbury, gave 
reports of the fine work being done in their 


branches. The speaker of the afternoon 
was the Rev. William C. Gannett, D.D., 
of Rochester, N.Y., whose subject was 


‘Religion in the Home.” He said in part’ 
Religion always implies a sense of the uni- 
verse. There are two grades of morality, 
one religionized and one unreligionized. 
Religion always includes a recognition of 
God. Morality may or may not. Our 
subject now becomes the sense of relation 
to God in the home. ‘The parent is a trus- 
tee who holds in trust a living miracle of 
God, to impress upon’it the best image of 
God we know. A father’s sincerity often 
determines his boy’s ethics and a mother’s 
love detemines her child’s faith. The par- 
ent is a fellow worker with God and should 


gratefully bear the burden of the obligation. : 


At the close, Miss Burt moved a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chicopee Branch. for 
its hospitality); The meeting then ad- 
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journed to January 27, at Newton, with 
the Channing Branch, 


ConNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE.—The 
annual meeting was held with the church 
at Northfield. The morning session was 
opened by Rev. S. R. Maxwell of Green- 
field. B. T. Henry of Rowe, president of 
the conference, presided. Rev. A. H. Coar 
was made secretary pro tempore, in the ab- 
sence of the secretary, Rev. Alfred Free, now 
of Morgantown, W. Va. Rev. Frederic 
Gill of Arlington spoke on “Our Heritage 
of Unrest.” He referred to the social unrest 
and change, conditions which always fol- 
low life and growth, and largely the result of 


Business Notices, 


The G. & C. Merriam Company of Springfield, 
Mass., have just issued Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, based on the International of 1890 and 
1900, The revision has been so radical and complete as to 
constitute a new book.' The work has been in active 
preparation for many years, by a large staff of experts, 
assisted by the contributions of eminent specialists, under 
the general supervision of Dr. W. T. Harris, recent 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. The number of words 
and phrases defined has been greatly increased, mainly 
from the fresh coinage of recent years both in popular 
speech and in the various arts and sciences. The revival 
of early English studies is recognized by such an inclusion 
of obsolete words as to give a key to English literature 
from its earliest period. The title-words in the vocabulary 
are more than doubledin comparison with the old Inter- 
national, now exceeding 400,000. The number of illustra- 
tions is increased to over 6,000. The book contains more 
than 2,700 pages. But the publishers desire to emphasize 
the quality rather than the quantity of the work, calling 
attention especially to the thorough scholarship in all 
departments and the fulness of information under 
important titles. By ingenious methods of typography 
and arrangement, the increased amount of matter is 
contained within a single volume, not perceptibly larger 
than its predecessor, and no less convenient for the hand 
and eye. 


Marriages, 


In West Upton, Mass., Unitarian Church, 2oth inst., by 
Rev. Carl G. Horst of Wollaston, Mass., Jesse Frank 
Tees and Elizabeth Mayo Lyford, both of West 

pton. 


Deaths. 


ABRAHAM GODWIN MUNN. 


Mr. Abraham Godwin Munn, who passed away from 
this life, October 18, at his home in Louisville, in his 
ninety-first year, was a splendid type of manhood, and “an 
epistle read and known of all men’? in this city, witness- 
ing to the worth of the Unitarian faith as a character- 
builder. Mr. Munn came to Louisville in 1838, from 
Orange, N J. He was reared asan Episcopalian. On the 
invitation of a companion he attended the service at the 
Unitarian church one Sunday morning. He did not 
expect to be edified, as he had heard that Unitarians were 
‘““infidels,’” and did not reverence Jesus nor the Bible. 
The service was a great surprise to him: it was more, it 
was a delight andan inspiration. The minister was James 
Freeman Clarke. 

The reverent and uplifting service appealed at once to 
his religious nature, and the sound common sense of the 
sermon commended itself to his intelligence. So he kept 
on going, and the following year, 1839, he became a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Church. For seventy years Mr. 
Munn has been a loyal and ardent worker for. the cause of 
liberal religion. During all those years he has never 
missed a regular service in his church, except through 
sickness or absence from home. No man was ever more 
beloved, because no man ever devoted himself more 
ardently or unselfishly to. the cause of humanity, Mr. 
Munn prospered in business.and regarded his money as a 
talent for the highest service of man, It would be 
impossible to mention any enterprise or any institution for 
the betterment of the life of this city, of an undenomina- 
tional character that Mr. Munn has not. been identified 
with. 
LS 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 44 miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highlan Springs, Va. 
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conditions which have obtained in the 
past. The heart of the social unrest is at 
heart economic. The rise of popular edu- 
cation is another cause. No one is properly | 
to be blamed, inasmuch as it is our heritage | 
from the past. As soon as the people sit 
down in peace with the unrest, then are the 
conditions bad indeed. The social unrest 
of to-day is a deep-seated demand for more 
justice. As never before, men are asking 
what is right and fair. 

Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith of North- 
ampton led in the discussion that followed 
the address of Mr. Gill. Mr. Goodwin be- 
lieved unrest is part of the divine plan: no 
idealist can be otherwise than discontented. 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland noted many signs of 
progress, especially in the activity of the 
socialists, not that their theories would 
settle the troubles complained of. A hopfe- 
ful sign is the fact that men and women are 
daring to think. 

After the lunckeon in the town hall a 
historical sketch of the conference, pre- 
pared by Rev. Alfred Free, the secretary, 
who is absent in West Virginia, was read 
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not Fixed, but Fluent.” There sermons are 
being based upon Dr. Eliot’s address and 
are highly interesting. So intense is the 
feeling here against anything new being 
said about theology that it is extremely 
hard to get the daily papers to publish even 
a short conservative notice. But, in spite 
of these difficulties, Dr. Rowlett is gradually 
increasing his membership, and is indefati- 
gable in his work, and very courageous. 
He is now building up a night service, 
something new here. The Women’s Alli- 
ance is busy preparing for the winter’s 
work, and is getting ready for a bazaar. The 
Sunday-school is doing well, another class 
having been added this fall. 


BERKELEY, CAL— Frost Unitarian Church, 
Rev. John Howland Lathrop: The beauti- 
ful parish house, to be known as Unity Hall, 
is just finished, and was first used September 
10, when the regular monthly social took 
the form of a house-warming. It was an 
occasion of much significance to the parish, 
because of the long-felt need of such a build- 
ing in which to house the various activities 


by Mrs. Free. The committee on resolu- 
tions, through Rey. A. P. Reccord, presented 
one on the withdrawal of Rev. Alfred Free, 
for a long time secretary of the conference. 
The committee on delegates, by Rev. Mr. 
Osgood of Brattleboro, Vt., reported eleven 
ministers and seventy-three delegates pres- 
ent. Rev. Kenneth E. Evans of Chicopee, 
who made an open-air preaching tour 
through Berkshire last summer, in company 
with Rev. Earl C, Davis of Pittsfield, gave 
a report of the tour.. On motion of. Mr. 
Reccord the address of Mr. Free will be 
printed at the expense of the conference and 
distributed among the churches. 

After the historical address Rev. S. R. 
Maxwell of Greenfield spoke briefly on 
‘‘What can the conference do to justify its 
further existence?’ If this body worked 
more freely with the national association, 
the local churches would be stirred to more 
activity. There is good ground for culti- 
vation to be found in the foreign-born 
among us. Work among the laboring classes 
also offers unusual opportunities for profit- 
able work. 

A discussion followed the address of Mr. 
Maxwell. The conference closed with a 
dévotional service, led by Rev. A. H. Coar 
of “Holyoke. These officers were elected: 
president, W. S. Allen of Greenfield; vice- 
president, Rev. A. P. Record of Spring- 
field; secretary and treasurer, Rev. A. H. 
Coar of Holyoke. 


Churches. 


ATLANTA, GA,—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
John W. Rowlett, D.D.:. The Church of 
Our Father has begun its fall work in a 
clean home of worship, the interior having 
been thoroughly repaired and the walls 
tinted during the summer holiday. Dr. 
Rowlett spent his August vacation in visit- 
ing some near-by towns in the interest of 
Unitarianism, Although debarred from 
speaking in the churches, he had a hearing 
and also distributed some literature which 


may later bring forth fruit. Georgia is a 
fine missionary field in the sense that it 
needs broadening, but does not want it. | 
Dr. Rowlett is now preaching a series of 
sermons on “The Better Religion,’ his 
specific text last Sunday being ‘Religion 


of the church, and the great efforts that had 
heen made to secure it. The members of the 
parish and many outside friends assembled 
first in the church, and at 8.30 P.M., after a 
few remarks from the minister, Rev. J. H. 
Lathrop, marched in a body into the hall. 
A pleasing feature of the occasion was the 
singing of a hymn, written by the Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer specially for the event, at the same 
time that the fire in the big fireplace was 
lighted by Mrs. Richard P. Thomas, a charter 
member of the church. Prof. William Carey 
Jones presided with grace and efficiency. 
Mr. J. Conklin Brown presented the report 
for the building committee, giving in some 
detail an account of the trials and tribula- 
tions of that hard-worked committee and the 
satisfactory conclusion of their labors. Mr. 
S. N. Wyckoff presented the report for the 
trustees. These formal. reports were fol- 
lowed by brief addresses of a retrospective 
and prospective character. Refreshments 
were served by the ladies, and the members 
returned to their homes with high hopes 
for the future. Special recognition should 
be made of the services of Mr. B. R. May- 
beck, the well-known architect and a valued 
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member of the church. The most striking feat- 
ures of the hall are the redwood (rough) pillars, 
wainscoting, red plaster, and exposed beams. 
A commodious stage is at one end and a 
big fireplace at the other. The hall has a 
seating capacity of 350, a kitchen, and re- 
ception-room; and over the latter a very 
attractive sewing-room for the Women’s 
Auxiliary, The reception-room opens from 
the platform in the Sunday-school room. 
The hall, which is connected with and forms 
part of the church building, is not only very 
commodious and attractive on the inside, 
but is also picturesque from the outside. 
It is not yet all paid for, but the various 
church societies will work hard to that end, 
and a considerable income is expected from 
the rent of the hall to outside parties. Gifts 
of andirons, hangings, etc., have already 
been made, and others are prophesied. 
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Household Lubricant is 
just good, pure oil, prop- 
erly compounded, Won’t 
corrode, gum, darken, be- 
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Pope Manufactur 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is’ centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty ‘factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 
No matter what the name, you get inamy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 


No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a 
model for your 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 

’ little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wreng. 

ay pory a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
nd of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 

we’ll send vou full particulars, with catalogue. 
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Hartford Conn. 
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Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational 
Church (Unitarian), Rev. Albert Lazenby: 
The corner-stone of the new church, at the 
junction of Atlantic and Baltimore Streets, 
will be laid on Saturday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 30, by the Hon. John D. Long, ex-gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. The exercises. will 
commence at three o’clock, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen will also take part: Rev. 
Messrs. Samuel B. Stewart, Paul R. Froth- 
ingham, Frederic W. Perkins, D,.D., Albert 
Lazenby, and Charles A, Collins, Esq. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society from September 1 to October 20, 
inclusive :— 


Oct. 5. Miss Edith Burrage, Brookline, Mass.... $10.00 
5. Mrs, Augustus Flagg, Boston, Mass... 10.00 
5. Mrs, Austin C. Wellingiva, Cambridge, 10.00 
5. Hon. M. O. Adams, Boston . 10.00 
6. Mrs. Samuel P. Mandell, Boston . 25.00 
6. Mrs. W. W. Warren, Boston . 10,00 
6. Mrs. Thomas Talbot, Billerica, Mass... 10.00 
6. Mr. Benjamin M. Jones, Boston. . 10.00 
6. Mr. George Wigglesworth, Boston. . 20.00 
6. Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Boston. . 10.00 
6. Mrs. Anna C. Rumrill Springfield, Mass. 10,00 
7. Hon. Hartley Lord, Kennebunk, 10.00 
7. Mrs. Robert Winsor, Weston, Ree 20.00 
7. Mr. D. Webster King, Boston. . 10.00 
8. Mrs. Caroline E. Richardson, East t Bil- 

lerica, Mass... 10.00 
8. Mr. Frederic S. Clark, ‘Boston. . et NO.) 
8. Mrs, Otis H. Norcross, Boston. . .. 10,00 
9. Rev. T. D. Howard, Springfield, Mass.. 10.00 
9. Miss F. A. Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 20.00 
rz. Hon. Charles E, Stevens, Ware, eet 10.00 
11. Mrs. Elizabeth F. Bowditch, ‘Framing- 


ham, Mass... 
Mrs. Henry S. Grew, ‘Boston. Se rots 
Mrs. Robert G. Shaw, Wellesley, Mass... 
A, Shuman, Esq-, Boston. . 


12. ea Thomas M. ’ Dillngham, ‘New York 
Citys: 10.00 
. a2. Mrs.S. H. ‘Winkley, Boston. . 10.00 
12. Mrs. George F. Richardson, | Lowel, 
Mass... 10.00 
zz, Mr. A.F. Estabrook, Boston.. Site cE 
12. Mrs. R.H. Stevenson, Boston .. 10.00 
13. Hon. George Hutchinson, Newton, Mass., 10.00 
13. Miss Katherine E. Blossom,, Geittord, 
Conn. 10,00 
14. The ere Holmes, Boston. . 10.00 
14. Mr. E. L. Ripley, Boston. . 10.00 
14. Hon. F. C. Lowell, Boston. . 10,00 
1s. Mr. F.H. Hedge, Brookline, Mass.. 10.00 
18. Mr. Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R. De, 20.00 
18. Mr. Warren Sawyer, Boston . 10.00 
19. Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, W.. 10,00 


Mr. Abiel J. Abbot, Westford, Mass.. 
RIcHArD C. HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer, 


10.00 


Wanted 100 Vocal Volunteers. 


A special series of Unitarian meetings are 
to be held in the Old South Meeting-house, 
Washington Street, Boston, every other 
Sunday evening, beginning November 7, 
through November and December. It is 
planned in these meetings not only to make 
popular expositions of the liberal faith, but 
also to demonstrate the reality of its mis- 
sionary spirit and enthusiasm. 

In doing this successfully, nothing can 
be of greater service than the ring and swing 
of song. Music is the essential prelude to 
effective speech. It harmonizes, unites, in- 
spires, stirs, democratises, prepares. It 
creates that atmosphere in which truth can 
do its best work, 

It is therefore necessary to sing success 
into these meetings. And to do it, and do 
it well, at least one hundred volunteers are 
required in the gallery of the historic church, 
to put heart and vim and spirit into the 
service. This contribution of heart and 
voice will reveal more of the reality of our 
liberal religion than any preacher’s word. 

Do you believe in the Unitarian faith? 
Do you realize that it has a saving message 
for men? Do you know that thousands of 
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GROCE RIES 


In other days when 
the good people went to the 
grocery for soda crackers they got just 


common crackers in 


common paper bags. 


NO 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


come to you in that wondrous package 


that enables you to enjoy such soda 
crackers as those old folks never knew. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


people in this city who need its help have 
never yet been reached? Do you wish to 
share with them its strength and stimulus? 
Will you volunteer your services in an effort 
to reach them? Will you be one to put 
soul and spirit into these four meetings? If 
so, will you send me your name at once, that 
you may receive a song-sheet and a reserved 
gallery ticket? CHARLES W. CASSON. 
25 BEACON STREET. 


Proctor Academy. 


Proctor Academy has just received five 
thousand dollars ($5,000),—to be known as 
“The Moses Kimball Memorial Fund,” and 
added to the permanent fund. Twenty-one 
thousand dollars ($21,000) has now been raise 
toward the forty thousand dollars ($40,000) 
addition to the permanent fund. The 


whole amount must be secured by January 1 | 


in order to obtain the fifteen thousand 
dollars ($15,000) which Mrs. Hackley has 
promised to give for scholarships, on con- 
dition that this is accomplished. 

It is hoped that the friends of Proctor 
Academy will complete this task by Decem- 
ber 7,-when Dr. Charles W. Eliot will speak 
for Proctor Academy at the residence of 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, 1 51 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Thursday lecture on Novenber 4 at 
10.30 will be given. by Mr. C, W, Birtwell 
of Children’s Aid Society. 

Dr. Crooker’s subject on November 6 is 
‘“‘Righteenth century Liberalism in America.” 

The season tickets may be obtained at 
the hall for $5, or a single admission ticket 
for 25 cents. 


¢ 
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Pleasantrics, 


Ae printer’s error Will make a zero of aj 


hiro, but it isn’t the error of somebody else 
that the average ba: has most to fear in. 
this connection.’ 3 : 


Ferhat horrid cat!” 
girl?” 
hat, and I wore her down-town. and back. a 
W. ‘ashington Herald, 


Rasaiyte the matter, 


“Can you tell me what. steam is?” asked 
the examiner. ‘‘Why, sure, sir,’ replied 
Patrick confidently. “Steam "is, why—er— 
it’s wather that’s gone crazy wid the heat.” 


Suffragette: ‘“What is: a party without 
women?’”’ Mere Man (flippantly): “SA stag 
party.” Suffragette: “Exactly. ,And what, 
sift, would this nation be. without women 
but stagnation ?”’ 


Magistrate (sternly): “‘‘Didn’t I tell you 
the last time you were here I-never wanted 


‘Yes, sir, but I couldn’t “make the police- 
man believe it.’—Tut-Buts. 


A doctor prescribed rest and change for a 
small boy, saying that his sytem was quite 
upset. After he had gone the little boy 
said, ‘“‘I knew I was upset, mamma, be- 
cause my foot’s asleep, and things must be 
pretty bad when you go to sleep at the 
wrong end.” 


“When Clubber gets arguing, he loses all 
tact.”’ “‘As, for instance?” “Why, last 
night he told an opponent who is lame that 
he hadn’t*a leg to stand on, another who 
squints that he was sorry he couldn’t see 
things as he did, and a man who stammered 
he urged not to hesitate in expressing an 
opinion.”’ 


A trained nurse tells this story of a Mrs. 
Malaprop of Brooklyn: “She was calling on 
a very sick case of mine, and, like many 
women, she was unwilling to let any one be 
sicker than she had been. When the patient 
had described her symptoms and her suffer- 
ings, she retorted: ‘I- know how you feel. 
Once I was four days in a state of complete 
kimona.’”—New York Sun. * 


An Irishman was sitting in a depot smok- 
ing when a woman came, and sitting down 
beside him remarked. ‘Sir, if you were a 
gentleman, you would not smoke here.’ 
“Mum,” he said, ‘if ye wuz a lady, ye’d sit 
farther away.” Pretty soon the woman 
burst out again. “If you were my husband, 
I’d} give you poison.’”’ ‘‘Well, mum,’ re- 
turned the Irishman as he puffed away at 
his‘ pipe, “if you wuz me wife, I’d take it.’””— 
Kansas City Independent. 


The kind-hearted woman was very solici- 
tous about a certain mule belonging to Eras- 
tus Pinkley. The mule had a sad and heavy 
appearance and never looked more dejected 
than when its proprietor brought it up with 
a flourish at the front gate, says a writer in 
the IVashington Star. ‘Do you ever abuse 
that mule of yours?’’ she inquired one day. 
“Yan sakes, miss,’’? answered Mr. Erastus, 
““T should say not!’ Dat mule has had me on 
de defensive foh de last six years.” 


-A minister was once, preaching about 
heaven, and, to show the absurdity of Swe- 
denborg’s ideas, drew a graphic picture of 
the supposed Sweédenborgian heaven, with 
beautiful fields, fine horses, cows, etc. In 
the midst of his glowing description, one of 
the sisters went into raptures, and shouted, 
“Glory, glory, glory!’’ This.so disconcerted 
the preacher that he paused, when an elder 
cried out to the shouter: ‘‘Hold on there, 
sister! You’re shouting over the wrong 
heavérit”” ; 


‘Oh, the cat went to sleep on my new + 
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(The MacDuffie School éc%. 


183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
Music and Art for elementary and advanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful }} 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. } 
Half way between Boston and New York. 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 
able or girls with a tendency to colds and throat 
troubles. College certificate privileges. 
Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


PRINTERS 


272: CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & 60, 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK . 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 


_ THE MISSES ALLEN _ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 N ewton, West. 


gem. THE ALLEN SCHOOL 
A 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction, Thorough 
preparation for coves or sacbees schools. 
Athletic training, or catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Hea aster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


‘PROCTOR ACADEMY — 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes, 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING, 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


For Catalogue, address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston _ 


. Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


